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Saving the Library Budget 
By John Adams Lowe * 


N a crisis, a printed annual report is 

of little value as a sole means of con- 
vincing anyone that a budget should be 
increased. Any report of the preceding 
year’s work is bound to be past history. 
What matters in an emergency is the 
amount of opinion which the librarian 
can induce the citizens to express pub- 
licly, and the amount of confidence the 
people have in the librarian and in his 
administration of the library. If the 
management and administration have 
been such that there is no possible ex- 
penditure which can be distorted into 
an extravagance and used against the 
librarian, the confidence so gained will 
serve far greater purpose than any 
printed pages the librarian may have 
issued concerning the library’s activities. 

The experience of the past two years 
has shown us that those who in the last 
analysis must be convinced, by report 
or otherwise, are the public generally 
and the Common Council in particular. 


How Rochester's Budget Was 
Increased 


I have been asked to state how the 
budget of the Rochester Public Library 
for 1934 came to be increased over that 
of the previous year. 

The following figures of the annual 
expenditures tell the story of our money 
matters : 


For 1931 $353,398 ($1.07 per capita; 
a normal year) 

For 1932 

For 1933 


For 1934 


253,379 
135,111 
200,000 (Budget allowance) 


The increase of the budget for 1934 
is definitely an outcome of what hap- 
pened in 1933 and is the evidence I offer 
to support my contention that a group 
of citizens, convinced, may become the 
library’s powerful ally. 

The new City officers for 1932 were 
elected on a promise to reduce the tax 
rate. Some of the leaders operated on 
the opinion that the public library is a 
“luxury,” “non-essential.” It was pro- 
posed to close the branches and throw 
the balance thus “saved” into the wel- 
fare maelstrom. This calamity was 
averted by the timely support of the 
newspapers and by a group of citizens 
who knew the facts, understood their 
significance, and determined to “save 
the library.” 

When it came to the making of the 
budget for 1933, neither the Finance 
Committee nor the City Manager granted 
the usual hearings, and both rejected the 
recommendation of the officially ap- 
pointed “Citizens Advisory Committee.” 
The City charter provides an annual 
appropriation for the library of not less 
than three mills on a dollar of assessed 
valuation. This would grant for 1933 
an amount of $193,000. The budget, 
as approved by the Council, totalled 
$110,000, or over $140,000 less than 
that allowed for the poverty stricken 
year just passed. It looked like the 
“last stand.” 

The newspapers listened to our story 
from beginning to end, were convinced, 
and pledged support. 


* Director, Rochester Public Library, Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE ROCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 
NOW IN CONSTRUCTION 


The Library Board issued a detailed 
report of what sacrifices in staff, serv- 
ice, and equipment must be made, nam- 
ing branches to be abandoned, listing 
others to be put on two days a week, 
pointing out the impossibility of buying 
books, and the disruption of the staff 
organization. It called upon the Council 
to rescind its violation of the Charter. 
It asked for a budget at least equal to 
the charter allawance. It asked for a 
public hearing. Personalities and ani- 
mosity were kept out of reports, but 
fair play was sought. The public li- 
brary is a part of City government and 
there could be no contention between 
the library and the City officials nor 
other City departments. 

A Citizens Library Committee formed 
at once, comprising fifty of the most 
influential taxpayers, representing varied 
interests. It determined to learn the 
facts. It gathered and studied figures, 
making comparisons with other libraries, 
and with other departments. It learned 
first hand what services were to be cur- 
tailed, and visited the library branches 
with determination to understand the 
situation. 

It inaugurated a “word of mouth” 
campaign and spread facts and figures 
over the City to such an extent that the 
library became a topic of conversation. 

The newspapers made front page 
news of the Committee’s activities, for 


two or three weeks, and commented on 
the situation editorially, in special fea- 
ture articles and cartoons. 

Committee members spoke over the 
radio, and their addresses were repeated 
in full in the newspapers. 

At the public hearing before the Com- 
mon Council, the Library Board made a 
brief statement of facts and figures, and 
pledged itself to give as complete service 
as possible on whatever amount should 
be allowed. The Citizens Library Com- 
mittee asked to be heard. It made the 
point that it had acted independently of 
the Board of Trustees but had come 
to the same conclusions held by the 
3oard and was present in support of 
the library’s request for an appropriation 
not less than the Charter provision. 


The Voice of 30,000 Taxpayers 


The Committee presented a petition 
to the Council signed by 30,000 tax- 
payers, enumerating the following rea- 
sons for making the request : 


1. The cut of 68 per cent which has been 
made in the library budget is out of all 
proportion to cuts for other services. 

2. The greatly reduced budget will neces- 
sitate: the closing of most of the branch 
libraries, the breaking up of an organ- 
ization that has been built thru years 
of intelligent effort, the cutting off of 
one of the greatest sources of education 
and recreation for the unemployed, the 


(Continued on page 17) 




















In Search of a Mexican Library 
By Margaret P. Coleman* 





PEOPLE usually go to Mexico with 
some definite objective; engineers 

to drill oil wells, artists to paint, and 
Stuart Chase to prove that the people 
of Tepoztlan are happier than those in 
Middletown. So I, being a public libra- 
rian, decided that I would make pro- 
found observations on the status of my 
profession in that land. I would take 
pictures of the buildings and discuss the 
question of fines with the librarians. 
(All based on the assumption that I 
should be able to muster enough Spanish 
to say more than “Como se llama—?’”) 
Anyone who has been to Mexico will 
see that I was doomed to be disap- 
pointed. I started out searching for a 
public library such as I knew at home. 
But if one found things in a foreign 
country just like those at home what 
would be the use of traveling? So I 
soon gave up my search for what didn’t 
exist and discovered such places as 
Acolman Monastery and the Don Qui- 
xote fountain. But I am going to save 
those for dessert and speak first of the 
“Biblioteca Publica del Estado” at Cuer- 
navaca. That was where my search 


*QOmaha Public Library, Omaha, Nebraska, 


SOME OF 
THE MEXI- 
CAN PUBLIC 
WHICH IS 

NOT YET 
READY FOR 

LIBRARY 
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began, and I might almost say, where 
it ended. 

The sign looked very hopeful; I knew 
enough Spanish to tell that. So one 
morning, when the door stood invitingly 
open, I walked in. The room was dark 
after the glare of a semi-tropical sun 
but I could see that there were stuffed 
birds all around the upper shelves—and 
below them books. I nodded at the few 
men, evidently connected with the city 
hall where the library was housed, and 
proceeded to read the titles on the backs 
of the books. The first thing I saw was 
Plato’s Dialogues—in Greek! Nearby 
was Who’s Who in America for 1908, 
half a dozen volumes of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Hasting’s Bible Diction- 
ary, and a paper bound volume of J. H. 
Fabre (in Spanish). I felt a little 
puzzled, but the city fathers were too 
busy over various papers and documents 
to notice my perplexity. So, having 
satisfied myself that this was a reference 
library only (there were many shelves 
of red leather Mexican government 
documents too) I forgot my first pity 
for the humble citizen of Cuernavaca 
who wanted a light novel. 
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THE DOORWAYS TO TWO MEXICAN LIBRARIES 


(Left) Municipal Reference Library in Cuernavaca; (Right) National Library, 
for reference only, in a former church in Mexico City. 


Thus was laid the foundation of my 
knowledge of Mexican libraries. When 
I went to Mexico City later I found the 
same conditions prevailing. Libraries 
for reference (most of them better 
equipped, I am glad to say, than that in 
Cuernavaca); libraries in connection 
with the University, the Public Health 
Center, the Secretaria of Education, and 
the National Archives. But for general 
reading and circulation almost nothing. 


By that time, however, I knew more 
about Mexico. I had visited bookshops 
where the educated Mexicans buy their 
own paper bound copies of Spanish 
romances for a few centavos. They can 
even get a translation of S.S. Van Dine 
if they want to. I had passed the street 
stands where popular magazines and 
newspapers were on display. And more 
important than all my visits to book- 
stores or reading rooms housed in the 
former magnificence of vast churches, 
was my acquaintance with the life of 
the Indian in the villages outside the 


cities. For in Mexico there is only a 
thin upper crust of educated people over 
a mass of six million Indians and count- 
less semi-literate mestizos. Why should 
there be public libraries when the great 
majority of the public knows not how 
to read or write; when many of the 
children in remote villages are just 
learning to understand Spanish, having 
before known only their native Indian 
dialects ? 


At the Secretaria of Education in 
Mexico City I talked with a girl in the 
Departmento de Biblioteca. She knew 
about as much English as I did Spanish, 
so that between us, and with a plentiful 
amount of gesticulation, we carried on 
an eloquent conversation. She told me 
that there were 26 libraries in Mexico 
City. Of those only 5 circulated books 
for home use. She took me round the 
corner to the beautiful old church build- 
ing which now shelters the Ibero- 
American library. There, underneath the 
hanging flags of all the Latin-American 
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republics I learned that each borrower, 
having paid a deposit of 5 pesos (and 
5 pesos is as much to a Mexican as 
5 dollars is to us) is allowed to take 
home one book and keep it for two 
weeks. No wonder that this privilege 
does not touch many of the people. 


Schools Before Libraries 


The Federal Government, thru the 
Department of Education, has jurisdic- 
tion over all the libraries in Mexico. 
So far the Department of Education has 
had all it could do to start schools; and 
it is obvious that schools must precede 
libraries. Until the children of the vil- 
lages have learned to read and write 
libraries would be a waste of time and 
money. The well-to-do Mexicans of the 
cities can afford to buy their own read- 
ing matter, while the students and gov- 
ernment officials use the reference libra- 
ries. The older people of the masses 
have no book learning; it is only as the 
younger generation grows up that the 
beginnings of a reading public will be 
created. Each school that we visited had 
a small shelf of books, mostly readers. 
Unfortunately there are not many nor 
very good children’s books in Mexico. 
Any librarian with a knowledge of 
Spanish who is out of a job might find 
an almost unlimited field in translating 
some of our- children’s classics for the 
future patrons of Mexico’s public libra- 
ries. 

The day of these patrons will not be 
as soon as one might anticipate from 
the number of rural schools being started 
over the republic. The paternal Mexi- 
can government is adopting a system of 
education for the Indian which is of 
most practical value to him. They think 
it is better for the woman to learn how 
to take care of her babies, for the man 
to raise a better crop of corn, than for 
either to be taught the tools of reading 
and writing for which, at present, they 
have no use. 

One cannot help but respect the wis- 
dom of the Secretaria in basing its edu- 
cational program on utility and handi- 
crafts; in relating it to the life that is 
actually being led by the people. One 
is tempted to wonder if our own educa- 
tional system, including our libraries, 
might not take the hint. Aren’t our 
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STREET STAND IN MEXICO CITY 


Where the Middle-Class Citizen Buys His 
Reading Matter 


shelves overloaded with 800’s, only read 
by high school students because they 
have to, and sadly deficient in the 600’s 
that tell us how to do things? 

Since the Revolution of 1913, which, 
according to the intelligent Mexicans, 
is still going on, Mexico has been 
emerging from a feudalism as remote 
to the American conception of things 
as the Middle Ages. The wonder is not 
that Mexico is still so backward, but 
that she has already advanced so far. 
It will be a long time before the public 
will be ready for its libraries, but when 
it is the Mexicans may have profited by 
the mistakes of their northern neighbors 
and have a system less standardized, 
more in touch with the people them- 
selves. I think many of. us have seen, 
during this time of depression, vast gaps 
in our own ability to establish contact 
with the people who came to us in such 
quantities. 

There is one library in Mexico City 
which deserves special mention. It is 
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THE ARCH AND STEPS OF ACOLMAN 
MONASTERY THAT LED TO THE 
LIBRARY 


in a large workingmen’s park and recre- 
ation center. The concept of the thing 
is reminiscent of Russia. Here, beside 
the playgrounds, the huge gymnasium 
and outdoor swimming pools, the nurs- 
ery school, and the cinema where prop- 
oganda on hygiene and domestic economy 
is inserted between the features—is a 
library, a library for working men. The 
building is as yet not entirely finished, 
but besides a large reading room with 
books and magazines it is to have a 
circulation department! 


Two Unusual Libraries 


Altho Mexico has nothing which could 
stand up beside the New York Public 
it has the two delightful little libraries 
which I mentioned before, and which 
cannot be duplicated, I am sure, north 
of the Rio Grande. One is the old 
Augustinian monastery of Acolman, 
thirty miles from Mexico City. The 
government, also after the fashion of 
Russia, has confiscated church property 
and has turned this building into a mu- 
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seum. I spent a delightful hour poking 
thru its dismantled chapel, up crumbling 
stairways and thru picturesque arches. 
Around one corner I found the inevit- 
able surprise. It was the old library of 
the monks, still containing two-foot 
tomes of 16th century manuscripts and 
leather editions of the church fathers. 
They were piled in rows on the floor, 
barely out of reach of the rain and sun 
that would come in the glassless win 
dows. We told the guide that in our 
country such books would be put in a 
glass case and locked. Did he have any 
idea how valuable they were? 

He shrugged his shoulders. Some day, 
perhaps, the government would put them 
into a museum; in the meantime they 
were quite safe. The nearby Indians 
didn’t know enough to steal them—and 
as for the weather—the rainy season 
didn’t last long, you know. 

The Don Quixote fountain is reall) 
not a library at all. But it has two stone 
cases of books, deep enough to guard 


A BOOKCASE OF DON QUIXOTE FOUN. 

TAIN IN CHAPULTEPEC PARK, MEXI- 

CO CITY. THE STATUE REPRESENTS 
SANCHO PANZA 
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against the elements, and here loafers 
and picnickers can improve the minutes 
as they watch the water burble out of 
a tile basin. The fountain is rightly 
named. The circular benches enclosing 
it picture in majolica tiles scenes from 
the life of Don Quixote, from the 
familiar episode of the windmills to ad- 
ventures so obscure that only a Cer- 
vantes specialist would recognize them. 
On top of one of these bookshelves is a 
small bronze of the knight of La 
Mancha, on the other his faithful re- 
tainer, Sancho Panza. By chance or de- 
sign (one never knows in Mexico which 
it is) the fountain is situated near that 
point in Chapultepec Park where the 
Walk of the Philosophers and the Walk 
of the Poets meet. My regret was, after 
heroic explanations to my taxi driver 
in finding the fountain, that so many of 
the browsers were probably unacquainted 
with Don Quixote. Nor weré the books 
stowed away under the statues planned 
to enlighten them. There may have been 
one edition of Cervantes—I didn’t hap- 
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"perr ‘to’ see*it~But the volumes ‘I pulled 
out were a History of Morelos and, as 
in Cuernavaca, Plato’s Dialogues! There 
was a caretaker nearby who informed 
me that the books were never stolen. 
I didn’t know whether to comment on 
the singular honesty of the Mexicans 
or on the ramifications of book selection. 

“Is there any chance for an American 
librarian to go down to Mexico to 
work?” I am asked by various friends 
with the wanderlust. Not yet, I tell 
them. The average education of a Mexi- 
can who goes to school is only thru the 
sixth grade, and there are still many 
far places where there are no schools. 
Some day, if there isn’t another revolu- 
tion in the meantime, the Secretaria of 
Education will be looking toward Pratt 
and Columbia and California for ideas, 
but if the Mexicans are as wise as I 
think they are they will send native 
students to America to learn rather than 
encourage any more “American inter- 
vention.” 


Saving the Library Budget 


(Continued from page 12) 


hampering of thousands of school chil- 
dren by depriving them of books and 
of a place to study. 

3. The drastic cut will effect a lowering 
of 15 cents per $1,000 on the assessed 
valuation, or a saving of $1.27 on the 
average tax bill. 


4. Altho favoring at all times the greatest 
economy consistent with efficient munic- 
ipal government, we submit to your 
honorable body that in this insistence 
the losses of the civic and cultural life 
of our city cannot be justified by the 
extremely small saving. 


The Committee stated that not a single 
name on the petition had been solicited 
by the library in any of its branches nor 
by any employee, but that it was the 
result of genuine interest on the part of 
taxpayers. 

The appropriation was increased by 
twenty-five thousand dollars. More, 
than this, the City had become more 
library conscious than ever before, and 
the City government had seen a demon- 
stration of the willingness of the people 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


to speak in behalf of an institution that 
had value to them. 

Before their terms expired the Mayor, 
City Manager, and Comptroller resigned. 
In setting up the budget for 1934, the 
new City Manager granted the Library 
Board the usual hearing and sent for 
the men and women who had led the 
Citizens Library Committee. He told 
them that he was recommending a li- 
brary budget of $200,000, with an in- 
crease of $65,000, and while he felt it 
should be higher he offered to go over 
with the Committee the figures of funds 
available to show that a larger budget 
was not possible. 

In the light of this experience I would 
not hesitate to report such a problem, 
should it arise in the future, to a picked 
committee of citizens, and to trust to 
their judgment for the solution of the 
matter. Gone are the days when the 
librarian and Board can stand pitifully, 
hat in hand, waiting on City hall steps, 
alone, because a host of citizens stands 
ready to bear glorious witness. 


~ 
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Putilié! Libraries atid the World-Mind 


By Gretchen J. Garrison * 


RE we of this generation those whom 
the gods would destroy? But per- 
haps the gods are wiser now than they 
were centuries ago. They may have per- 
ceived that their efforts are not needed 
as long as men will strive to prove their 
own madness by destroying each other. 
The individuals who have abandoned 
their ivory towers of contentment and 
optimism have seen that the trend of 
the times is toward economic national- 
ism, increased armaments, secret diplo- 
macy, the suppression of civil liberties, 
and ominous verbal sword-rattling by 
safe but hardly sane government offi- 
cials. 

All this is dangerous. Depression and 
suffering and injustice have worn the 
nerves of people almost to the snapping 
point. Desperation has made smooth the 
way of the demagogue. Again people 
are coming to believe, or at least to talk, 
impossible and false things about other 
people who happen to live on the other 
side of imaginary lines called boundaries. 
Many have lest their faith in the possi- 
bility of arbitration and conciliation and 
international tribunals. Millions of 
youths the world over have pledged their 
loyaity to the two-edged sword of vio- 
lence and war as instruments of national 
policy. And democracy ? 


What does this have to do with libra- 
rians and public libraries, you ask? 
There are several relevancies. Despite 
many changes in library service, libra- 
rians are still custodians for their com- 
munities of the printed cultural re- 
sources, both of the past and of the 
present. They are the dispensers of 
books and magazines as well as being 
“readers’ guides.” The public library is 
the educational centre for the commun- 
ity. For this reason, and also because, 
in the case of the school or college or 
university library, some definite effort 
is made by the institution, as a part of 
the curriculum, to acquaint the student 
with world problems and international 
affairs, I am interested in trying to dis- 


cover what part public libraries can play 
in the cultivation of the world-mind. 

May I say, most earnestly, that in the 
face of the rising tide of narrow 
mindedness, it is the duty (patriotic 
duty, if you will) of every person in 
any way connected with the tools of 
education and understanding to see that 
these tools are placed in the hands of 
the men and women and youth of every 
community. It is not yet too late, | 
believe, for reason and intelligence to 
work out solutions of the problems con 
fronting every nation. But let us make 
use of this time to foster understanding, 
tolerance, and knowledge that will fortify 
us against prejudices, hatred, and the 
hysteria and blindness that would make 
international warfare again possible. 

It is true, to a large extent, that the 
important things fundamentally in world 
relations are attitudes and ideas. Let 
trade be what it may, patriotic and war 
emotions cannot be based upon it. Preju 
dices and unreasoning hatreds are built 
on atrocities (actual, or manufactured 
in the war-offices of the world), the 
appeal to national honor and idealism, 
traditional alliances, the laudable human 
desire to help the under-dog, or to per- 
petuate certain traditions. 

Now it follows, I think, that if such 
intangibles are important in arousing 
man’s destructive passions, then these 
same intangibles may be effective in 
fostering his constructive and coopera- 
tive instincts. Therefore the average 
person’s ideas and reading are important 
as social considerations. The cultivation 
of world-mindedness today in any way 
whatsoever is analogous to preventive 
medicine. By using the leisure that the 
depression ‘and shorter working hours 
have given us, we may be able to build 
up a popular resistance to make our 
communities, at least, impervious to 
“hate-everybody” nationalism and the 
false lure of war as an effective instru- 
ment of settling disputes. 


* Assistant Librarian, Bennington College Library, Bennington, Vermont. 
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I am aware that there is a difference 
of opinion among librarians as to the 
“educational” function of the public li- 
brary. Some believe that a library is a 
kind of merchandizing establishment in 
which books, supplied at the request of 
readers, are the stock handled. Others 
feel that it is legitimate to attempt to 
improve reading standards, to call atten- 
tion to all kinds of books, and to initiate 
essentially educational programs. This 
article is being written on the assump- 
tion that the library can and should take 
such initiative. After all, we attempt to 
stimulate reading along all sorts of lines, 
vocational guidance, hobbies, “better” 
literature. We have assumed that re- 
sponsibility. I am interested in seeing 
a planned, conscious effort on the part 
of librarians to apply this same policy 
to the stimulation of world-mindedness 
in their communities. Obviously, this 
is not to be done to the exclusion of 
local and more strictly “literary” poli- 
cies. Rather it is suggested for inclu- 
sion in the general program of the pub- 
lic library. 


Creating the World Citizen 

Parenthetically, the phrases “interna- 
tional education” and “international 
mindedness” have been purposely avoided 
for two reasons. The former is mis- 
leading in that it may connote the in- 
ternational aspects of education; and the 
latter, while often used in the sense that 
I am employing “world-mindedness,” is 
somewhat inadequate. The attitude 
needed is not so much an inter-national 
mind. Nationalism is not enough, as one 
writer has said. Rather, the new inter- 
dependent world demands a new kind 
of citizen—a world citizen, who sees 
his world as a functional unit and who 
gives national loyalties and differences 
their proper emphasis. The League of 
Nations is inter-national enough, but the 
idea of world-cooperation which in- 
spired it, has become lost in the self- 
interested clash of unmodified national 
ambitions. 

It is assumed that librarians generally, 
by the very nature of their work, tend 
to realize the importance of world- 
mindedness. In dealing with the products 
of man’s thinking, good and bad, of all 
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ages and races and countries, a person 
can hardly escape a consciousness of 
the larger world about him. Literature, 
like science, knows no boundaries drawn 
by man. The library world apparently 
seems to have become conscious of the 
values of world-mindedness as an ideal 
to be placed before children. The best 
and most consistent work, as far as I 
can discover, has been done in connec- 
tion with children’s reading. Children’s 
Book Week has been inter-national in 
theme, articles and theses have been 
written on internationalism in children’s 
reading, and the International Bureau 
of Education at Geneva has aided this 
movement both by research and by pub- 
lications. 


Before I continue any further, let me 
say that I am certain that a great deal 
is being done thruout the country with 
regard to internationalism and adult 
reading that I know nothing about. I 
am writing this partly to ask what is 
being done. Certainly, it is not written 
about in professional journals. 


The above mentioned work with chil- 
dren is excellent, especially for the 
future. However, for the world of to- 
day, it is adults who count most. Their 
attitudes and actions control the world. 
Their ideas and convictions constitute 
“public opinion.” Therefore whatever 
affects them is of immediate significance. 
Aside from some very good educational 
work done by peace organizations, 
churches and other groups, there is a 
serious lack of any planned effort to 
orient the individual in his world as a 
whole. Even the depression and its 
pressing problems have been treated 
from the local point of view, tho I think 
there is a general realization that this 
is more than a cyclical and national 
occurrence. A great deal of suffering 
has made the whole world kin, in some 
ways. 

The adult education movement has 
been general in nature, stressing books 
and reading and the fact so triumph- 
antly discovered to nobody’s amazement 
that adults were educable. I should 
like to see these findings and a good 
many from psychology applied to the 
stimulation of an intelligent world- 
mindedness in the community. 
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Do you object that the rank and file 
of readers are not interested? That 
even if they were, it would be hard to 
widen their horizons, limited by lack 
of education, incentive, etc., as they are? 
This may be true, but have we tried any 
such program? Professionally, we 
know all too little about readers’ in- 
terests. The readers’ adviser idea, 
which is going to prove even more 
serviceable to librarians than to readers 
in the long run, I think, is going to 
help answer just such questions as I 
have been asking. 

For just a moment let us consider the 
forces playing upon this ordinary in- 
dividual insofar as his attitudes toward 
world-relations are concerned. We may 
discount for a large number of such 
persons in any community two factors 
which otherwise would tend to influence 
his ideas: travel and higher education. 
Despite the mass production of college 
graduates, most communities do not 
consist to a large degree of such persons. 
The contacts and experiences of travel 
and the training of the mind to some 
semblance of examining both sides of 
problems are denied to the mass of 
citizens of the world. 


The Social Significance of the Library 


If today, not to mention times of 
crisis, the daily newspapers give a dis- 
torted, sensational picture of national 
and world affairs; if the newsreels con- 
centrate on the exploits of army planes, 
war games, cruisers, West Point gradu- 
ations and sunset drills; if our movies 
and popular magazines still, in the face 
of the facts of 1914-1918, glorify war- 
fare and maintain a conspiracy of silence 
about the truth; if the radio features 
spy stories of the World War, debates 
in favor of military training, sensational 
news-reporting, and only the oddities of 
other nations—where is a man to turn 
for truth? For a chance, at least, to 
investigate the “other side”? Or per- 
haps even to learn that there is another 
side? 

To his library, we hope. Here he 
should be able to find information on 
both sides of controversial questions. 
Here he should find books of history, 
ancient and modern, in which crises and 
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the story of the past are described and 
analyzed—with relative accuracy and 
dispassionateness now. Here he should 
be able to find analyses of the causes 
of conflicts in the modern world; facts 
about economic conditions, over- popula- 
tion, propaganda, munitions-makers prof- 
its, secret diplomacy, and costly human 
ignorance. Here, more important, he 
should be able to find the best thought 
of the past and of the present on the 
solutions to these problems. Here he 
should be able to find books of travel 
and philosophy and fiction and poetry, 
which contain revelations of truth about 
others whom ignorance and prejudice 
and superficial differences have made 
impossibly alien. 

The thing we all need more than any- 
thing else today is a sympathetic, not 
sentimental, understanding of the prob- 
lems and motives of other peoples. This 
is particularly true in the realm of world 
relations where the barriers of ignor- 
ance, prejudice, tradition, language and 
narrow self-interest tend to warp our 
views. 


After all, knowledge is power. And 
the man who knows, the man who has 
read understandingly, is less easily duped 
by falsehood, misinterpretations, and 
confused half-truths. He is partially 
immune from mass hatreds and opin- 
ions. It is just because modern social 
problems are so complex and yet so 
pertinent to each individual that there 
is an imperative need for more and yet 
more light. 


The tools of knowledge, par e-xcel- 
lence, are books. Ideas, facts, and 
fancies have been caught between the 
covers of books and pamphlets for all 
the world to read. The word “treasure” 
has been applied ad nauseam to the li- 
brary, and yet it is a truly greater lode 
than any goild-crazed miner ever dis- 
covered. Production for use is nowhere 
better applied than in the book world. 
Books are made and preserved in order 
to be read. And the products of that 
reading, needless to say, are seen in 
social actions and attitudes. 

This was forcibly brought to my at- 
tention a short time ago, during the 
course of a study group on Russia, when 

(Continued on page 31) 

















The Principal’s Idea of A Good 


School Library... 
By Michael H. Lucey, Ph. D.* 


OOKING back over the hills and 
vales of years to determine to what 
extent libraries influenced my own 
thought or action, I come first to a little 
district school at Kettleboro, Ulster 
County, and I can see myself with my 
brothers and sisters and the neighboring 
children coming in from small farm- 
houses up past Old Maids’ Corners to 
the little weatherbeaten, one room, way- 
side school at Kettleboro. I have a dim 
recollection that along the wall of that 
school was a rough bookcase and that 
in that bookcase there were several vol- 
umes of books, I have a rather dim recol- 
lection that many of those books were 
bound in leather or buckram. I don’t 
know how the books got there, or what 
became of them for now the schoolhouse, 
while still standing, is deserted in favor 
of a centralized village school. Of the 
books in that bookcase I recall especially 
three that dealt with the life of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. I do know that I read 
all the books in that bookcase, and that 
I was especially interested in the works 
on history. Later on I specialized in 
history. How much those books in that 
worn bookcase had to do with my mind 
set, I have no means of knowing. I 
merely report the facts. 

Next, I come to the high school at 
New Paltz, New York, a nearby village 
and candidly my only clear impression 
of the library there is that it was a sub- 
scriber to the New York Tribune; that 
I became a daily reader of that paper. 
In our house, in the home which I have 
established, it is considered a high crime 
and misdemeanor to bring into it cer- 
tain sheets that pass for newspapers. 
We would feel that they would befoul 
the atmosphere of the house very much 
as an open sewer would. How much the 
habit of reading the New York Tribune 
in my formative years had to do with 
my taste in newspapers, again I have 
no means of knowing. 


Thirdly: I come now to my college 
years. I must confess that at Columbia 


‘University I used the library chiefly 


for required reading or for books or 
articles that had a bearing on some 
particular problem on which I was work- 
ing. I do not recall browsing in the li- 
brary for pleasure or for recreation; in 
fact, at Columbia in my day browsing 
was not encouraged. Books had to be 
obtained on written requisition. It is 
true that there were certain sections set 
aside devoted to departmental purposes 
where the mind might wonder but sel- 
dom wander. 


The next phase has to deal with my 
work as a teacher which, I hope, has 
not excluded that of student. My first 
work in New York City was in an ele- 
mentary school on Mott Street in the 
Italian district. I had boys and girls 
who came from homes where there was 
little reading matter. The school itself 
had no library. Recalling the keen 
pleasure which I derived from the few 
books in the district school at Kettle- 
boro, and especially from a paper that 
was then in vogue, The Youth’s Com- 
panion, I set up a small library in my 
classroom made up, of contributed and 
borrowed books, and also subscribed for 
The Youth’s Companion. 


In the high schools where I served 
as teacher, I found fairly well stocked, 
well managed libraries, and I developed 
the habit of browsing around the shelves, 
taking a book down, looking at a few 
pages, putting it back, passing to the 
next, until I got to know the libraries 
pretty well. As a matter of fact, a book 
from the library had much to do with 
the direction of my professional career. 
One day I was walking thru the hall with 
Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations 
in my hand. Meeting the principal, Dr. 
Tildsley, he asked me what I was read- 
ing. I showed it to him. He then re- 
called that the teacher of Economics 


* Principal, Julia Richman High School, New York City. 
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THE JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, NEW YORK CITY 


was resigning the following week, and 
he asked me to take up the work. I 
declined saying I knew little or nothing 
of Economics. He set this down to dif- 
fidence and modesty, and said he was 
convinced that a man who would walk 
around with The Wealth of Nations 
in his hand must of necessity be an 
economist. And so I was forced into 
the job. Incidentally that led to many 
other things and, as I said, had much 
to do with shaping my later professional 
career. 

This brings us to Julia Richman High 
School of which I have the honor to be 
principal. The problem to be considered 
before we take up that of the library or 
of any other department in the school 
is what we as a school or as individuals 
are driving at; in other words, what are 
our aims or our objectives? We hold 
that it is the function of Julia Richman 
High School to help our girls become 
charming, healthy, intelligent, socially 
minded and economically able young 
women. We believe that this is best done 


in an atmosphere of happiness, freedom, 
and good will. 


Supplementing Classroom Activities 


In attempting to attain these objec 
tives the library has played a very im 
portant role. In common with most 
schools of the present day, the various 
departments in our school are not con 
tent with the matter contained in their 
textbooks. As a result, the library is 
inundated daily by a flood of pupils 
seeking materials for reference. As the 
time of the pupils is limited, the libra- 
rians must take time and thought how 
to meet these constantly pressing de- 
mands in the most efficient and economi- 
cal manner. This involves keeping in 
touch with the various departments, 
knowing so far as possible the work 
sheets and the assignments that are 
given, having the books called for by 
each department readily available. It 
presupposes alert, progressive, kindly, 
and sympathetic librarians who will 
recognize the fact that a beginner in any 
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field is apt to be a stumbler, and that 
if he is to progress he needs kindly 
encouragement. The librarians find, as 
the classroom teachers find, that these 
seekers after knowledge or these newly 
drafted and driven workers in the field 
differ in intellectual, spiritual, and moral 
powers; that many of them need little 
direction and guidance; that others of 
them must literally be taken by the hand 
and have placed in the other hand the 
book, the magazine, or the clipping, open 
at the page which is required. I know, 
of course, that there are other functions 
of the library. Still, from the standpoint 
of our organization as it functions, this 
work of supplementing the classroom 
activities is the most important in the 
judgment of the librarians, the teachers, 
and even the pupils themselves. 

In a recent questionnaire submitted 
to some 500 pupils, in which they were 
asked the ways in which the library had 
been of the greatest use to them, the 
work of reference was given first place. 
It follows, of course, from this use of 
the library for the purpose of supple- 
menting classroom work that the libra- 
rians must not only keep closely in 
touch with the work of the school, espe- 
cially in the classrooms, but that actual 
instruction must be given to students 
in the use of library facilities. As I 
pointed out above, the library must be 
ever on the alert to help students, but 
the number of librarians is limited while 
the number using the library is unlimited. 
Therefore, we must wherever possible 
substitute head work for leg work. The 
more students we can train in the use 
of catalog, in the direction of self help, 
the more they will be helped, and the 
more the weak and the helpless may be 
aided by the direct aid of the librarians. 
It follows then that as a part of the 
library work there should be distinct 
classroom instruction in the use of the 
library. 

While dealing with the pupils care 
must be taken that the pupils do not 
acquire a distaste for books; but that, 
if possible, they acquire a love for them, 
for certainly it would be a great dis- 
service to the students if in the very 
temple of the written word itself the 
joy of reading should be killed. Rather 
should we hold as an ideal that which 
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was so beautifully stated by one of our 
seventh term girls a few days ago in 
answer to the questionnaire mentioned. 
She states: 

Libraries are beautiful places. To me, they 
have been of greatest aid spiritually in that 
they have given me a chance to become 
acquainted with books which otherwise would 
have been impossible for me to attain. These 
books, in turn, have opened the inner door 
to myself. Surely this is the greatest service 
ever rendered me thus far. 


This, of course, stresses another use Of 
the library as a place where one ;may 
browse, where one may read, where one 
may learn to live and enjoy good books, 
and ultimately by these means come to 
know one’s self even as did this student. 

In my talk with the librarians, teach- 
ers and pupils, and in the questionnaire 
which I sent out recently, I asked them 
to consider this problem: Assuming that 
you had unlimited power and unlimited 
authority, what changes would you make 
in the library? In answer to this ques- 
tion the preponderance of opinion was 
that the library ought to be enlarged. 
Other considerations followed from this. 
There should be more desks, more 
chairs, and especially should there be a 
large number of copies of certain books 
which are especially referred to in Eng- 
lish and in history. One little girl stateci 
that she hoped the library sometime 
would be large enough so that chairs 
would not have to be reserved, for now 
when she comes into the library and 
attempts to sit down an upper termer 
always tells her that the place is re- 
served, and it is usually suggested to 
her that she find a place on the floor. 
Others suggested that the library be 
made more beautiful; that there be pic- 
tures and flowers; that there be quiet 
nooks where a number of pupils may 
sit and read and talk. One young miss 
suggested that the librarians be dressed 
in uniforms. I know of no reason for 
this unless it be that librarians are so 
young that it is difficult to distinguish 
them from the students. A very large 
number of the girls want more fiction, 
more current books, which would seem 
to indicate that they placed great stress 
on the library as a place where books 
may be read and enjoyed. 

May I give in full and in their own 
words the views of a freshman and a 
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senior on what the library is doing and 
what it could do under ideal conditions. 


A Freshman’s Comment on the Library 


The teachers have helped me in four dif- 
ferent subjects. The books too have been 
of aid to me because I do not have to bring 
them to school. 

I would pick teachers who would not al- 
ways be telling you to pick up papers which 
you had not dropped. I would get the com- 
plete set of Edgar Wallace and other myster- 
ies like that. I would get more copies of 
Biology for Beginners and The Odyssey. I 
would get five decent dictionaries. I would 
get a new set of Encyclopaedia Britannica. | 
would get more books of all kinds. 

In other words, if I had money and #f I 
had complete control of the library, this 
library would be a paradise. 


A Senior's Comment 


The school library has been of service to 
me in many ways. A few of them are: 


(1) I think first of all as an essential aid 
to the development of free and edu- 
cational thinking—both in the execu- 
tion of homework assignments, which 
I have often found necessary to do 
in the library, and also in the mere 
pleasure of reading for recreation, 
conscious of its beneficial values. 

(2) Secondly, I think that the library has 
furnished a valuable means of matur- 
ing the adolescent minds of the school 
girl—making it more capable of the 
performance of life problems later to 
be met. 


If I had unlimited funds and power I would 
make the following changes: 


(1) An increase of the size of the library 
in order to allow all students to take 
advantage of improving themselves 
mentally in their free periods. 

(2) An increased supply of supplementary 
reading books and textbooks so that 
a student may feel that there is al- 
ways an opportunity of finding neces- 
sary material for homework in the 
library. Especially should there be 
extra copies of such popular books 
which are constantly in demand by 
students, as Stuart Chase’s Me-vico, 
Roosevelt’s Looking Forward, James 
Truslow Adams’ Epic of America and 
numerous others. 

(3) There should be elaborate means for 
influencing silence, both in the stu- 
dents and in the bringing to and fro 
of books. If such a thing were pos- 
sible, each book should be provided 
with some rubberized cover, inscribed 
with its title, so that sound would be 
absorbed in the falling of it, etc. 
There should also be rubberized rugs 
used in order to obviate the noise 
of constantly shuffling feet. Students 
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would immediately be aware of the 
calm peaceful atmosphere upon enter- 
ing, and the desire to disturb this 
scene by loud conversation and 
laughter would be lessened. 

(4) I would then beautify the library by 
means of various plants and flowers— 
large spacious windows letting in the 
sunrays—and draped with appropriate 
artistic curtains, striving towards an 
ultimate goal of a scholastic necessity, 
beautifully worked out and available 
to all. 


Explaining the School Library's 
Poverty 


The library really plays a very vital 
part in the life of the school. This being 
so, why is it that the library has not 
received its proportionate share of 
funds? I am not speaking of the present 
time when all departments of govern- 
ment feel the financial stringency, but 
of normal, prosperous times when the 
library did not receive its due share. 
Why? While it is difficult to answer 
this question, still we may throw out 
a few lines of thought. In the first place, 
those who make budgets for our educa- 
tional institutions, the state, the city, 
the individual schools, have come up 
thru the classroom. Therefore, they are 
more aware of the classroom problems, 
of the classroom needs, than they are 
of the library. The library, therefore, 
is more or less a side issue in their 
minds. When it comes to equipping the 
science laboratories, to furnishing offices 
for the administrative staff, to providing 
sufficient books for supplementary read 
ing, you will find somewhere along the 
line in the administrative offices officials 
who have had first hand knowledge of 
the needs of these departments. I ven- 
ture to say that there are very few in 
high administrative posts in the schools 
or in the business or political life who 
have come up thru the library. Now we 
know that in a democratic government 
when men and measures are tested by 
pressure of mind on mind, where the 
personal equation plays such a large part, 
when the needs of the library are not 
known the library must ultimately suf- 
fer. In the second place, I am inclined 
to think—and here candidly I hesitate 
about speaking—that the type of stu- 
dent who takes up library work is not 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Reading Interests of Average Intermediates 
By Ethelwyn Wickson* 


T is Graham Robertson, I think, who says, 

somewhere in Time Was—‘I have such a 
high regard for the truth I only produce it 
on special occasions.” This would. seem to 
be a special occasion, worthy of the truth— 
or what little of the truth one librarian can 
know—about what the average high school 
girl and boy really likes to read. 


As far as I can see, they read simply for 
thrills. They have no conscious appreciation 
of style or characterization or of most of the 
things that make the charm of a book for 
an adult. They are out, simply, for a book 
with a “kick.” A great many boys and girls 
who have been doing very good reading under 
the guidance of librarians in the Children’s 
Library suffer a slump when they are turned 
loose in the adult division. They begin to 
ask for stories that are “smart” and “mod- 
ern.” Amongst all the new books from which 
they can choose, the classics appear as old 
friends who have no charm of novelty. One 
can get a much better response by “pushing” 
the good modern novels than by continuing 
to recommend the standard authors. 

The books the average intermediate likes 
fall into two classes; thase of obvious appeal 
which he takes from the shelves for himself, 
and those to which he needs a little intro- 
duction. When looking for love stories, for 
example, girls will take the novels of Aldrich, 
Ferber, and Rosman for themselves because 
these look like straightforward, comfortable 
love stories, and there are a great many girls 
like the fifteen-year old one who said, “I'd 
like a story about love, but only before mar- 
riage, because I hate books full of trouble and 
intrigue.” The average girl will often, how- 
ever, take and like a more complex story, 
such as Galsworthy’s Maid in Waiting or 
Sedgwick’s Little French Girl if it is recom- 
mended and described a little to her. 


It is a pity there are not more good school 
stories written for girls. There are some very 
silly ones, and the best are seldom more than 
harmless. Dusky Day by Means, and College 
on Horseback by Hall aré popular,:‘but so 
slight in value that one hesitates to recom- 
mend them. Ruth Suckow’s Odyssey of a 
Nice Girl, tho not a regulation college story 
can sometimes be used in place of one, for 
in it the small-town heroine goes to a Boston 
“school of expression” to study acting. In 
our Convent Days by Agnes Repplier is a 


true story of boarding-school life that is 
very popular. 

Boys are much better off for school stories. 
The old ones Stalky & Co. and The Hill are 
still the favorites. David Blaize and Tell 
England are others which boys like when they 
are suggested to them. 


Average intermediates are not very much 
interested in the. past: historical romances 
are often scorned as “ancient-looking.” But 
they are interested in present-day life in 
other countries, especially the life of people 
of their own age. Pearl Buck’s East Wind, 
West Wind never stays in for very long, 
Lewis’ Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze is 
popular with first- and second-formers, and 
some biographies, like Ekrem’s Unveiled, 
Farnam’s Suzanne of Belgium, and Kang’s 
The Grass Roof, go out as much as fiction. 


When it comes to recommending plays for 
high school “supplementary reading” one can- 
not offer Maeterlinck or Sheridan with very 
much conviction to the average boy and girl; 
drama of this kind is too remote from their 
own interests. An approach can be made 
more easily by way of the movies which they 
already associate with entertainment and ex- 
citement. Some interesting plays that have 
been well done in the movies are Berkeley 
Square, Cavalcade, Death Takes a Holiday 
and As You Desire Me. The jacket of As 
You Desire Me is adorned with a photograph 
of Greta Garbo; after this had been posted 
on the bulletin board for a short time the 
book never stayed on the shelves for a day. 

The demand for mystery stories is so in- 
sistent that we must supply it to some extent. 
It seems to be based on two fundamental 
adolescent tastes—the taste for working out 
puzzles and the taste for sheer horror. Some 
very good minds have not thought it beneath 
their dignity to write the puzzle type of 
story; besides Conan Doyle’s tales and A. E. 
W. Mason’s, we have The Red House Mys- 
tery by Milne, Red Redmaynes by Phillpotts, 
and Dorothy Sayers’ amusing stories about 
Lord Peter Wimsey. 

The demand for thrills is one that we must 
supply, too. Adolescents are going to read 
horrors; it is for us to see that they read 
superior horrors. H. G. Wells’ scientific 
romances are the best food for this taste. 
The Invisible Man, The Time Machine and 
The First Men in the Moon are always in 


* Ripling neem, Feveute Public Library. This paper was read before the Young People’s Reading 
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demand. André Maurois’ Weigher of Souls 
is another of this kind—sufficiently gruesome, 
and well-written. Boys who like the future- 
world type of fantasy can go on to Michael 
Arlen’s Man’s Mortality. 

Sometimes I think we underrate the appeal 
that sincerity makes to adolescents. They 
respond with enthusiasm when they feel that 
an author is writing directly out of his own 
experience. I think this explains the popu- 
larity of Sinclair Lewis’ earlier books—Main 
Street and Arrowsmith. Maugham’s Of 
Human Bondage is another novel which 
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thrills high school students who refuse to 
like anything else of any value—I think be- 
cause there is a starkness about it that makes 
them feel that they are getting at “real life.” 

When I look at our intermediate fiction 
shelves I feel that we have too much “pretty” 
stuff—too much charming fantasy of the 
Kenneth Grahame—Christopher Morley type 
What we need is more books that are real- 
istic, grim even, and yet not cynical—books 
which will give the average boy and girl 
the satisfaction of that contact with actual 
living which they seem to want most of all. 


Building the Acropolis 
By Teresa M. Compitello * 





THE ACROPOLIS BUILT 


CORRELATION between the library and 

other departments in the school is being 
demonstrated by exhibits in the Mynderse 
Academy library under the supervision of the 
librarian and the teachers of the various 
subjects. Each exhibit is on display in the 


library for ome week. The Acropolis of 
Athens was one of a series of exhibits. 

The History of Art class, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Steigerwald, chose to portray 
in the library the Acropolis (Citadel Hill) 
of Athens. The marbles in this took the 


* Librarian, Mynderse Academy Library, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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Greeks 20 years to assemble and the building 
took 72 years to complete. 

The miniature model showed the Acropolis 
restored rather than in ruins as it stands 
today. The buildings which included the 
Parthenon, the Temple of the Wingless Vic- 
tory, the Propylaea, the Erechtheum, and the 
sculptures, were modeled from clay. The hill 
itself was made of real rock and showed 
the few trees which were at its base. 

In addition to the clay model of the Acrop- 
olis, the exhibit included several pencil 
sketches of the various buildings of Citadel 
Hill, a pastel drawing of the Parthenon, re- 
stored, showing the original colors used on 
the building, a pen and ink sketch of the 
Acropolis, and pen and ink sketches of sculp- 
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tural and architectural details. Models, made 
of paper, were shown of the three Greek 
orders of columns, Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian, and several clay models of Greek origin 
made in practice for the work on the 
Parthenon. 

To make the model the class had as a basis 
a thoro study of Greek art in its three periods, 
as well as the study of Greek architecture and 
Greek orders, the construction of Greek 
temples, and the noted Greek sculptures and 
artists. The books used in preparing the 
exhibit included Apollo by Reinach; History 
of Art by Goodyear; History of Greek Art 
by Tarbell; Nature, Practice and History of 
Art by Magonigle; Art Through the Ages by 
Gardner; Early Progress by West. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY SECTION 


Members of the Executwe Board 


CHAIRMAN 
Helen M. Harris, director of work 
with schools in the Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee 


Vice CHAIRMAN 

Mary R. Bacon, librarian, North Cen- 
tral High School, Spokane, Wash- 
ington 

Marie M. Hostetter, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, 
Illinois 

Mary E. Foster, head of department 
of work with schools, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh 

Elsa Berner, the new member elected 
at the Montreal meeting 


Other Officers of the Section 
SECRETARY 
Maud Minster, librarian, Senior High 
School Library, Altoona, Penna. 


TREASURER 
Charlotte E. Smith, librarian, Harri- 
son Technical High School Li- 


brary, Chicago, Illinois 


CHANGE IN EDITORSHIP 


Miss Mary Bacon, who has so ably edited 
the School Libraries Section of the Wilson 
Bulletin since 1931, has asked to be relieved 
of this responsibility since her time will be 
needed for her sectional work as vice chair- 
man. She is succeeded by Ethel M. Feagley, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Miss Bacon requests that the 
subscriptions to the various school library 


bulletins and local library publications which 
were formerly sent to her be transferred to 
Miss Feagley. All contributions to this de- 
partment should also be sent to Miss Feagley 
in the future. 


PUBLICITY PROJECT 

In line with the publicity program which 
has been launched at headquarters the School 
Library Section is preparing a project which 
should appeal to all school librarians thru- 
out the country. Watch for the October issue 
of the Wilson Bulletin for further informa- 
tion. 


A Census of Bookplate Collections 


The American Society of Bookplate Col- 
lectors and Designers, founded in 1922, hav- 
ing its permanent collection in the Library 
of Congress, Washington, is making a census 
of bookplate collections in public, college, 
and university libraries. 

In order to make this census as complete 
as possible it asks the cooperation of libra- 
rians generally, that all libraries interested in 
the subject matter may be represented. 
Answers to the following questions are de- 


sired: 1. How particular collection was 
acquired: by gift, will or otherwise. 2. Is 
such collection available to the interested 


public for study. 3. How the collection is 
arranged. 4. Is the collection being increased, 
and if so what means are being used: are 
prints purchased or exchanged with collectors. 

The result of this census will appear as a 
publication of the Society. 

Letters from librarians should be addressed 
to Mrs. Clara T. Evans, 601 Avery Hall, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

















Marching Against Hollywood 


BECAUSE no one will deny that there 
have been cheap and vulgar motion 
pictures, begotten by bad taste out of 
bad judgment, the latest mobilization of 
the censorship forces has met with less 
intelligent and convinced opposition than 
it deserves. 
As Richard Watts has pointed out in 
the Herald Tribune: 


It is in great part the fault of movements 
very similar to the present crusade that the 
motion picture is pushed into its general pre- 
occupation with sex and crime. Every time 
the screen has attempted to deal seriously 
with important controversial problems, to as- 
sume any sort of intellectual seriousness, 
zealous objectors have arisen to insist that 
Hollywood should keep away from ‘propa- 
ganda’—which is the name for any picture 
from ‘Greed’ to ‘Potemkin’ which contains 
the germ of a social idea. In pathetic fear of 
hurting some one’s feeling, the cinema mag- 
nates, in their slightly simple-minded fashion, 
decided that sex and crime were just about 
the only marketable subjects left, since poli- 
tics, economics, and social ideas were bound 
to raise antagonism. I know that they have 
often handled both sex and crime pretty 
crudely on occasion, but it is still to be 
doubted gravely that the sight of Miss West 
on the screen has caused any one to rush 
from the theatre, filled with the grim deter- 
mination to lead the life of viciousness. 


Only a fanatic could believe that pub- 
lic morals will be improved by grading 
down all motion-pictures to suit ten- 
year olds. If “Pollyanna” and “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” are to be 
steady fare at the picture-theatres, the 
average adult will keep away from them 
in droves and look for his pleasures else- 
where. It is doubtful, however, that the 
pious sermons of the reformers will 
become so popular that people will stand 
in lines outside the meeting-halls, wait- 
ing for seats. 

If the reformers were actually inter- 
ested in reform and not in the furious 
hunt of a scapegoat they might be able 
to accomplish some good by advocating 
selected low-priced children’s matinees 
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twice a week at neighborhood theatres 
(full price to be charged at all other 
program showings) and by educating 
parents to exercise a judicial authority 
over the cinematic excursions of their 
dear wandering infants. They might 
encourage film producers to cultivate the 
graces of sincerity, intelligence, and so- 
cial realism, instead of compelfing them, 
by their campaign of terrorism, to wear 
the false smirk of professional dealers 
in sweetness and light. They might let 
the movies grow up instead of condemn 
ing them to a perpetual adolescence. 

The danger is that censorship breeds 
censorship. One black list leads to 
another. If the Legion of Decency 
captures Hollywood, we may next ex- 
pect to find ourselves restrained from 
reading anything but supervised news- 
papers and children’s books. Let us 
beware of “purges”! 

Surely, in the midst of a great social 
upheaval, when nations go mad with 
imperialistic and chauvinistic dreams, 
when the whole system of our industrial 
civilization seems to be turning on its 
hinges, and millions are starving, more 
millions, unemployed, and _ still more 
millions without either faith or hope 
surely, in such a time, there are more 
serious evils for the churchmen to 
anathemize than the curves of Mae West, 
the legs of Dietrich, and the flip tongue 
of Ginger Rogers. The sick, the be- 
wildered, the oppressed, sit on the steps 
of the churches and congregate in the 
squares. But the preachers have gone 
away: they are marching against Holly- 
wood! 


German Library Censorship 


A report of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
on the 1933 conference of the German 
Public Library Association (as quoted 
in the June Library Association Record) 
provides some well-spiced food for re- 
flection. The report reads: 

Reasons for excluding books from the 


stock of public libraries in the National 
Socialist state are found in that they :— 
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I. libel the state and the nation 

2. threaten to destroy common order and 
nationality 

3. misrepresent the Christian religion 

4. present, in some cases, a mentality 
which lacks proper seriousness. 


To this last category belong the books 
such as those by Thomas Mann, Dostoievski, 
some of Knut Hamsun’s, and the whole 
northern literature of Ibsen and Strindberg, 
but it also includes some books by National 
Socialist authors such as Hanns Johst, Ernst 
v. Salomon, Heine, Hartman, who hide their 
intellectualism under the cloak of National 
Socialism. 


“A mentality which lacks proper seri- 
ousness,” is, to put it mildly, an original 
description of Mann, Dostoievski, Ibsen, 
and Strindberg. I was also unaware that 
Heine had joined the Nazis. 


World-Mindedness Is not Enough 


The cultivation of world-mindedness, 
as proposed by Miss. Garrison in this 
issue, is assuredly a noble ambition for 
librarians and teachers, but I am not so 
hopeful as is our contributor from Ver- 
mont respecting its ultimate efficacy. 
Nations do not go to war because they 
hate each other, but because they are 
rivals in the world-market, or because 
one country needs the territory, the 
natural resources, or the ports of another 
in order to attain economic self-suffi- 
ciency or supremacy. International ani- 
mosities are the result of militant im- 
perialism and not the cause. It would 
be nice if we could blame our wars on 
fifty munitions makers (as does Henry 
Ford) and a handful of mysterious 
propagandists, but the plain truth that 
every liberal pacifist must face is that 
the real culprit is the economic system 
that hires and maintains the “merchants 
of death,” because it must. What we 
are witnessing today is the growth of 
domestic monopoly and the ruthless com- 
petition of national monopolies in for- 
eign markets. To quote from John 
Strachey’s analysis in The Coming 
Struggle for Power: 


The acquisition of territory in order to 
acquire monopoly rights of exploitation is a 
major object of the competing national groups 
of entrepeneurs. The object of the individual 
entrepeneurs may be the apparently harmless 
one of enriching themselves. They know, 
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however, and their knowledge is no illusion, 
that the acquisition of power thru the use, 
or the menace, of the armed forces of their 
state is today an essential prerequisite of the 
acquisition of wealth. Hence, the organized 
force alone possessed by the Governments of 
the great powers is of necessity pressed into 
their service. Were any such national group 
of capitalist entrepeneurs to deprive them- 
selves . . . of this armed force they would 
quickly be excluded from all opportunities 
for really profitable investment by other 
groups of entrepeneurs who had not been so 
quixotic. Once this had happened, their help- 
lessness would be apparent and what meagre 
revenues they, and the wide sections of the 
population of their nation who had become 
dependent on them, retained would be on 
sufferance from the entrepeneurs of some 
still war-like power. Hence, they and their 
states are inevitably involved in a perpetual 
struggle for power. In peace-time, this 
struggle is conducted by menace—as by the 
display of force in gréat armaments. Every 
now and then, however, the need must arise 
to make good the menace, by the actual use 
of force. 


To all those who believe that war is 
a spontaneous display of emotional fire- 
works that can be prevented merely by 
dampening the fiery emotions with 
sprinklings of brotherly love and under- 
standing, I recommend an attentive study 
of H. N. Brailsford’s recently published 
Property or Peace, which makes a lucid 
statement of the difficult choice before 
us, and Economic Aspects of Sover- 
eignty, by R. G. Hawtrey, adviser to 
the British Treasury. Of course, every 
intelligent adult ought to be familiar 
with Strachey’s brilliant argument, even 
tho most of you will probably disagree 
with his conclusions violently. 


Sing a Song for Librarians! 


In the previous issue I expressed my 
doubts, in commenting on J. Periam 
Danton’s plea for a novel to enshrine 
the librarian, that the profession per se 
contained enough superficial drama to 
appeal greatly to novelists in search of 
material. Mr. Danton’s remarks, and my 
own, have met with a varied reception. 

Rising in defence of librarians as 
heroines, Margaret M. Herdman, Asso- 
ciate Director of the School of Library 
Science, Louisiana State University, 
writes with conviction: 
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I have read with interest Mr. Danton’s plea 
for a novel with a librarian hero or heroine, 
but with still more interest the novelist’s 
retort in the column of The Roving Eye. 
Very obviously this author is not the one to 
write the novel, for he has no greater com- 
prehension nor vision of the “library job” 
than was reflected in an article on libraries 
and librarians which appeared in Mr. 
Mencken’s American Mercury some five or 
six years ago. Mr. Mencken really knew 
better, however, if one can judge from his 
plea for funds for the library in the early 
reports of the Baltimore Public Library. And 
I doubt that the author of this short column 
really has any other conception than that 
passing of books over the loan desk, either 
out or in, is the most important thing in the 
life of the library worker. 

Romance is there, and the romance that 
brings one to grips with problems of life and 
existence. I knew a librarian in a fine techni- 
cal library that saved large sums of money 
each year for industrial companies because of 
the chemical formulas he ferreted out of 
difficult German scientific periodicals for their 
chemists. I know a librarian who made it 
possible for the mothers of a simple Negro 
community to clothe not only the children but 
themselves attractively and comfortably on 
practically no expenditure—all by the circu- 
lation of a pamphlet. 

I know a librarian who circulates books 
to the inmates of a state prison, becomes 
intimately acquainted with some of the 
prisoners and helps some of them to “go 
straight.” I know another librarian who cir- 
culates books among the sick in the hospital 
and does as much towards curing some of 
them as the doctor. And as for the librarian 
who meets her or his fate at the loan desk 
or in the stacks, there are plenty to bear 
witness. 

Romance material is there abundantly, and 
there is not a phase of life, a proféssion, nor 
a state of human happiness nor misery that 
it does not touch. 


Grace Leonard Todd, librarian -at 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, asserts that the 
librarian experiences a great deal of 
vicarious drama. 


Quite true [she writes], the librarian’s life 
does lack dramatic values, per se, but there 
is hardly a day that something thrilling is not 
experienced vicariously. We are like sponges, 
absorbing the drama of other lives—that is, 
if our philosophy is: Humani nihil alienum, 
and God pity the librarian who hasn't that 
point of view! 

No, we are not to be put into a book, but 
like McFee’s character “we are one:of those 
persons who could write a book.” 
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An anonymous contributor from the 
free state of Maryland lights a few 
sticks of dynamite under the chairs of 
the profession with anarchic glee, She 
thinks that there are good reasons for 
the unhonored and unsung plight of li- 
librarians. Her explosive letter follows: 


Mr. Danton in the May-June Wilson Bulle- 
tin wonders why the librarian is to the general 
public unromantic, colorless, and unappealing 
I should say that in this matter as well as 
in others the general public is a good judge 
He also expresses a mild wonder that doctors, 
lawyers, farmers, even professors have been 
considered sufficiently colorful to be the sub- 
jects of novels, while the librarian has not 
I should like to answer the questions he raises 
with some questions of my own. 

How many librarians does he know who 
have saved lives by their work? Preserved 
an estate for the rightful heir? Saved a man 
from hanging by their pleading? Fought 
drought and hail and early frost to earn 
their living? Risked their positions in de- 
fence of honest learning? How many of them 
would ever need to leave their beds on winter 
midnights to carry anything so vital as th« 
sacraments to dying men? 

That is why professionally we have slight 
appeal to the dramatic tastes of the public 
As for our personalities and characters—How 
many of even the men librarians have a deep 
soul-shaking laugh once a year or wear hair 
shirts? How many of the girls, even pretty 
ones, have ever had two men be as much as 
rude to each other about them? Do the 
married ones ever throw plates at each other 
or have babies not planned five years ahead” 
How many librarians get drunk or read Greek 
easily or play really beautiful slashing tennis? 

Not all these characteristics make for good 
citizenship in the modern and mealy-mouthed 
sense; but they make a lively world which 
there would be some sense in dying for, and 
some fun in reading about. 


The discussion is still open. Why 
don’t some of you clever people try 
writing a short story about a librarian, 
as an experiment? We'll print the best 
one that we receive. In fact, if there’s 
enough interest in the competition and 
some good manuscripts come to hand, 
we'll offer a prize or two for the best 
story or stories suitable for publication. 
Let us hear from those of you who are 


interested. 
S. J. K. 
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The Principal’s Idea of a Good School Library 


(Continued from page 24) 


apt to be the aggressive, gregarious, 
socially minded kind that makes con- 
tacts easily. I am inclined to think that 
the finer, more studious, book loving 
type is the one who finds his way into 
our libraries. I believe that the reason 
good will is not quickened into effective 
action is that the need of the libraries 
is not sufficiently stressed. 

If I may take myself as an example, 
certainly I think that my work.as high 
school principal warrants me saying that 
I have always maintained a sympathetic 
attitude toward the library; but my atti- 
tude has consisted for the most part in 
recognizing the fact that our librarians 
are competent women who are special- 
ists in their field, in whom I have the 
utmost confidence, and of such a kind 
that I could give them a free hand. 

Now I am told that the facilities are 
entirely inadequate. I have been con- 
sidering what I might do to extend these 
facilities. I find that the library is 
bounded on one side by a corridor, on 
two other sides by walls, and on the 
fourth by a court. I explored the sub- 
cellar and the basement, considering 
whether I could transfer some of the 
books to another place and turn the 
stockroom into an auxiliary reading 
room. This is so dark, however, that 


that cannot be done. For a time I 
thought the problem was insoluble. How- 
ever, when the necessity is great. enough, 
the mind meanders around for other 
solutions. My eyes, therefore, turned 
to the classrooms immediately above the 
library and played with the possibility 
of installing an inside staircase to the 
floor immediately above. Candidly, this 
never occurred to me before. Again I 
have found that one of the greatest 
needs is the ordering of a large num- 
ber of copies of certain books. This is 
being done now. 

It would, follow then that one of the 
ways to improve the libraries is to have 
the superintendents and the principals 
be given some homework which would 
require a study of the library. Might I 
also suggest that if the librarians could 
take a leaf from the political handbook, 
learn to make more human contacts, and 
become more active as individuals and 
as groups in the educational and busi- 
ness life of the community and of the 
state, it might ultimately cause five 
books to sprout on their shelves where 
one sprouts now, and would result in 
more spacious and more beautiful libra- 
ries and more adequate compensation 
for the devoted men and women who 
man them. 


Public Libraries and the World-Mind 


(Continued from page 20) 
an older woman, who had been notably 
anti-Russian at the beginning of the 
reading and discussion, said emphati- 
cally, “Why I had no idea about these 
things. I have been reading the wrong 
things about Russia!” 

In view of the importance of books 
and ideas in creating impressions of the 
world, it is obvious that any public in- 
stitution which acquires, preserves, and 
circulates the tools of knowledge is in 
a position of profound social signifi- 
cance. 

Our public libraries are truly the lab- 
oratories of an _ enlightened world- 
mindedness. They are the store houses 
of the information which the modern 


man needs to adjust himself to a wortd 
where the exclusive national loyalties, 
traditional customs, and the dependence 
on armaments, tariffs, and fear are no 
longer adequate. 

I am optimist enough to believe that 
there is yet time for sanity to conquer. 
If the constructive forces of society 
plan and work as hard as do the inimical 
ones, then social coordination is possible. 
We must rally our resources and our 
intelligence, not only to prevent disaster, 
but to promote economic security, pro- 
ductive leisure and true social democ- 
racy. A new day, demanding new loyal- 
ties and social techniques, has dawned. 
Are librarians going to be among those 
proving that it is not a false dawn? 
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WE begin the ninth volume of the 
Wilson Bulletin on an optimistic 
note by publishing Mr. Lowe’s account 
of the manner in which the Rochester 
Public Library has emerged from the 
financial doldrums by obtaining an in- 
creased appropriation from the city 
fathers for 1934. Intelligent campaigns 
conducted along the same lines in other 
communities can do much to fortify the 
American public library system, one of 
the admirable victories of Occidental 
culture. In an epoch of world terrorism 
and unrest it is especially imperative 
to preserve from neglect the institutions 
of enlightenment. 


+O OO 


Is librarianship the worst paid of all 
professions? The Library World (Lon- 
don) is convinced that it is after exam- 
ining the prevailing salaries in our own 
country. 


The long held theory [writes the editor] 
that American librarians receive salaries com- 
mensurate with their work, or at any rate 
much better than British librarians receive, 
will receive a rude shock if those who hold 
it read carefully the April 1934 number of 
the Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Of course, salaries have been cut 
considerably since 1929 and depression still 
rules at great depth in America, but we be- 
come pensive when we find that practically 
the highest salaries paid in the greatest cities 
is a little more than £2,000, and that towns 
with populations exceeding 200,000 are known 
to pay as little as £360 for their chief libra- 
rians; in towns up to 199,000 population the 
highest salary appears to be £1200, and the 
lowest £400; in populations up to 70,000 the 
highest is £950 and the lowest £300, while 
in populations up to 20,000 the highest is 
£500 and the lowest just over £200. How 
well the staff would come off can be judged 
from these figures. There is no doubt what- 
ever that, considering the qualifications re- 
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quired, librarianship is the worst paid pro- 
fession that exists, and that most librarians, 
persuaded to enter the work in their youth 
because they did not understand the ultimate 
value of money and thought the work itself 
most attractive, are being exploited by dis- 
honest communities. 


>. 


Writing on “Books and International 
Relations” in The Publishers’ Circular, 
Philip $. Unwin remarks: 

Denmark is still busy with Galsworthy, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Edgar Wallace from 
English, whilst she regales herself on Karl 
Marx and Albert Schweitzer from the Ger- 
man. Spanish publishers appear to subsist 
very largely upon the works of foreign au- 
thors. Aristotle heads the list of philosophy! 
Then we have a generous selection of books 
on law and social science, including Maxim 
Gorki, Lewis Rockow, Count Sforza. Gals- 
worthy again features in their fiction, and 
so does Andreyev, Vicki Baum, and, of 
course, Edgar Wallace (to what country has 
he not penetrated?). 

Italy has a respectable number of transla- 
tions to her credit under the headings of 
religion, philosophy, and history—books trans- 
lated from French, Russian, English, Hungar- 
ian, and German. (In fiction) Henri Bor- 
deaux, Jack London, Tolstoy, and Wallace 
are well represented. . 


It frequently happens that books which 
have no “mass appeal” enjoy a great 
geographical success among intelligent 
minorities. Bertrand Russell’s On Edu- 
cation, for example, has been translated 
into fifteen languages: German, Danish, 
Swedish, Spanish, Italian, Finnish, 
Czech, Polish, Japanese, Serbo-Croatian, 
Bengali, Marathi, Punjabi, Urdu, and 
Hindi! 


o +O +e 


The success of a book in one country 
is no guarantee that it will find favor 
in another, as many a publisher has 
learned to his sorrow. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a book that falls dead from the 
press in the country of its origin sur- 
prises everybody (except, of course, the 
indomitable author) by becoming a best- 
seller abroad. Upton Sinclair’s novel, 
Sylvia’s Marriage, sold only two thou- 
sand copies in this country, whereas in 
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Martha E. Bonham 


MACKERY END FARMHOUSE 
“The oldest thing I remember is Mackery End,” says Lamb in the Elia essay. Mackery End 


is a hamlet near Wheathampstead in Hertfordshire. 


The farmhouse is much as it was in 


Lamb’s day except that it has been refronted. The barns in the rear are green with moss. 


One should visit the farm in May when the cherry trees are in blossom. 


Skylarks seem 


particularly fond of this part of the country. 


England the sales have passed the 
hundred-thousand mark. 
ee -@ -o 
To AN OLtp ANTHOLOGY or PorEtrRY 
IN A Puswic LiprAry 
What lives your pages share, as time on 
time, 
You leave your shelf and give yourself 
again 
Worn borrowed dreams, your gold gleams 


thru the grime. 
In you-I see man’s questing soul made 
plain. 
The poet’s joy and anguish thru you live 
Each finds an echo in some kindred 
breast; 
Here words have brushed on wounds long 
sensitive ; 
Here, lifted spirits; here, brought peace 
and rest. 
What quavering hand has lined this thread- 
bare hymn? 
Was it because it 
day? 
Who marked the Herrick with a pencil dim? 
Who wrote “Like you” beneath a lover’s 
lay? 
And here, where Hamlet lays his soul to 
view, 
What heartsick boy has scrawled “You bet 
that’s true”? 


sang thru some past 


Marian Cumming 


The New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege of Trenton has recently added to 
its curricula a course of twenty class 
hours entitled School Library Standards, 
which is required of students preparing 
to teach in high schools. 

A Freshman course to teach the use 
of the library has been given in this 
institution for many years. 

In addition to information intended 
to help future teachers in their work, 
it is hoped that a knowledge of school 
library standards on the part of teachers 
will raise the status of school libraries 
in the state. 

“2 + + 


Ambitious linguists who feel duty- 
bound to keep up with foreign literatures 
will note with dismay that there has 
just been a prize competition, promoted 
by the South African Government, for 
novels in the Zulu language. The prize- 
winning manuscript, by a native named 
B. Wallet Vilakazi, is entitled Noma 
Nimi, This lucky author received £10. 
One of the consolation prizes was 
awarded to A. H. S. Mbata for a novel 
with the fetching titlke Umsxoxi. 


According to The Bookseller, the 
eighty-seven entries left much to be de- 
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sired, but the committee feels that 
“authors should not be discouraged un- 
duly.” 

Like all literary tyros, the Zulus are 
conscious of their need of criticism. One 
disappointed competitor wrote to the 
committee : 

I am not discouraged, as this was my first 
time to attend the competition. I hope to try 
again. As a young author I thought you 
ought to help me in the way of criticizing 
my manuscript and show me the way. |! 
should like to know how far my work was 
among the candidates; I thought that you 
gave prizes to us, not because you need our 
manuscript, but you wanted to improve our 
thoughts; if so, our manuscripts should come 
with a briefly criticism. 

we 


An EPIcRAM 
On Our Colleague B—— 


Here walk the bones of B., whose gift is 


such 
That all our great is small, and little’s 
much. 
To blow the dust off books his simple 
art: 
Which dust, ’tis plain, has settled in his 
heart. 
D.M.—in The Library Assistant 


The phenomenal spread of the library 
movement during the last fifteen years 
in Soviet Russia, reports S. R. Rangana- 
than in The Modern Librarian, has re- 
sulted in such a widespread love of 
reading that a reading room is not in- 
frequently found even in the lobbies of 
cinemas, where the audience waits for 
the next performance. 

According to the same writer, Japan, 
which had less than two hundred libra- 
ries at the turn of the century, has now 
over 5000 libraries. 

Mr. Ranganathan declares that public 
library service—well-planned on a na- 
tional scale—is necessary for the prog- 
ress and well-being of a people. 


Reversing its former policy of banning 
the publication of “classical children’s 
literature,” Soviet Russia is now issuing 
the old favorites in hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies. The first two books 
to be published in translation are Robin- 
son Crusoe and Gulliver's Travels. These 
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are to be followed by the fairy tales of 
Andersen, Grimm, Perrault, and Hauff. 


At the annual social meeting of the 
Chicago Library Club last May, the Chi- 
cago Public Library staged a play which 
was brightened by several song inter- 
ludes. Alice M. Farquhar’s “Pamphlet 
File Song,” sung to the tune of “Johnny 
Comes Marching Home” by a quartet 
disguised as four pamphlet cases, stopped 
the show. Here it is: 


PAMPHLET Fite Sonc 
Quartet— 
We're the pamphlet files of the C.P.L. 
Hoorah, Hoorah. 
We're taking the place of the books on 
the shelf, 
Hoorah, Hoorah. 
We're small and compact, and we're right 
up-to-date 
We're always in place, and you don’t 
have to wait. 
We're the pamphlet files of the C.P.L. 
Tenor— 
I’m the pamphlet file from A.-.G. 
Hoorah, Hoorah. 
I’m very important, you'll easily see. 
Hoorah, Hoorah. 
I’m full of book-sellers, 
goats, 
Adult education, Basic English, and boats, 
I’m the pamphlet file from A.-.G. 
Soprano— 
I’m the pamphlet file from H.-.L. 
Hoorah, Hoorah. 
Just as important, but not quite so swell 
Hoorah, Hoorah. 


and 


guppies, 


For I’m full of Insull, inflation, and 
leisure, 
Infants and libraries—I know that will 
please you. 
I’m the pamphlet file from H.-.L. 
Altogether— 


I’m the pamphlet file from M.-.R. 

Hoorah, Hoorah. 

A beautiful object nothing can mar, 

Hoorah, Hoorah. 

I hold mental hygiene and N.R.A. 

Roosevelt, rackets, and Roentgen Ray. 

I’m the pamphlet file from M.-.R. 
Bass— 

I’m the pamphlet file from S.-.Z. 

Hoorah, Hoorah. 

Free to you all, without any fee, 

Hoorah, Hoorah. 

Full of salesmanship, turbines, technoc- 

racy, 
Terraria, termites, and vitamin B. 
I’m the pamphlet file from S.-.Z. 
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Courtesy of NEA Service Inc. 


MORE FIRSTS 


Joseph N. Kane, author of Famous First Facts, typing manuscript for a supplemental edition 

on the first typewriter that would actually typewrite. The machine is now on exhibition at 

the Museum of the City of New York in connection with the display of “First Events in 
New York” which will remain open to the public until October 1. 


Joseph N. Kane, the compiler of 
Famous First Facts, sends us, as an 
amusing item uncovered in his _ re- 
searches, the copy of a circular issued 
by an energetic doctor whose invention 
of a bathtub gained for him both a 
medal and a diploma at the Massachu- 
setts Charitable. Mechanic’s Association 
Fair held at Boston on July 1, 1840. The 
doctor’s cautious instructions read: 


To take a warm bath, nothing more is 
necessary, in addition to what has been men- 
tioned [a huge tub with an overhanging 
canopy resembling the old style French beds— 
and a large stove with pipes attached to the 
tub] than to have a little fire placed in the 
stove or boiler, with a very small quantity 
of any combustible material, when, if the 
pipes are connected, the heating process will 
immediately commence and be kept up by the 
circulation between the two vessels. 


It is proper to begin the practice of bathing 
in the warm weather, and to continue it 
through every season afterwards, but there 
can be no serious objection to commencing 
with the tepid bath at any season of the year. 


But the bather must obey instructions ! 


The head should first come in contact with 
the water, either by immersion, covering it 
for a moment with a wet cloth, or by pouring 
water upon it—then enter the bath BOLDLY! 
Early in the morning is the most proper time 
for its use. 


This bath should be taken from 33 to 
56 degrees. But a hot bath! 


The warm bath is of very great utility to 
such individuals as are troubled with a parched 
or rough skin; also, in all paralytic, bilious, 
hysteric, hypochondrical, and even insane 
cases. 
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A FRAGRANT DISPLAY OF BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE 


At the Peterborough (N.H.) Flower Show the town library was awarded a special blue 
ribbon for a table arrangement of books and flowers. 


This applies to water from 88 to 98 
degrees, but water from 98 to 110 de- 
grees was taboo. The circular concludes: 

No prudent person, we trust, will have 
recourse to a hot bath, without medical advice. 


Oe OO 


The new building for the Library of 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, to house one of the 
largest collections of agriculture in the 
world, has been completed. It was con- 
structed with the funds supplied by the 
Italian Royal Commission for the ad- 
ministration of estates in the use of the 
Institute and is planned according to 
modern principles of library service. 

> 
LIBRARY BONERS 
Borrower: I want Apache Comfort. 
Librarian (whose wits are wool- 


gathering): Something on Indian 
blankets ? Lynn, Mass. 


Apologies to the guinea pigs— 
Inquiry at charging desk: I want the 
book “Ten Thousand Rats.” 
Owatonna, Minn. 


> 


La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana has 
now been officially recognized by the 
Italian Government, and the editor and 
publisher, Mr. T. W. Huntington, is 
authorized to carry below the title of the 
publication the following words: “Pub- 
blicata con l’Autorizzazione del Mini- 
stero dell’Educazione Nazionale.” Sub- 
scribers to La Scheda will join, we be 
lieve, in congratulating Mr. Huntington 
on this official recognition of his good 
work and in the beneficial effect it is 
bound to have on the future success of 
the publication. The Wilson Company 
is the agent for La Scheda. 
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SHORT CUTS 
Book Jackets for Rainy Days 


We keep all book jackets which are sent 
with the children’s books from the publishers 
for both new titles and replacements. On 
rainy days these jackets are placed on the 
circulation desk in the children’s room and 
the children use them to wrap around their 
books. The bright colorful jackets are a joy 
on a rainy, dull day, to the assistants as well 
as to the children and are a great boon in 
protecting the books from the rain. 

Nan H. Lane, Children’s Librarian 
Wilmington Institute Free Library 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Saving Pennies in Pockets 
A new book pocket which may be helpful 
in reducing the cost of this item in library 
budgets has been invented by John F. Finne- 


gan, attendant in the reference department 
of City College library, New York. The 
pocket is made from envelopes used as 


wrappers on government documents, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, and miscellaneous material. 
Only those of strong texture and of clean, 
unprinted paper are used. 

Two pockets can be made from each en- 
velope, using the corners opposite the flap, 
thereby retaining the original folds. Many 
of these pockets, depending of course on 
the quality of the envelope, tear less easily 
than do the commercial pockets. 

Gorpon W. Gray, Ref. Ass’t. 
Library, College of the 
City of New York 


Binding Upside Down 

Recently we had our Readers’ Guide re- 
paired, or rather the binding strengthened. 
When the bindery people called for the books 
I suggested to them that they put the body, 
that is the printed pages, into the covers so 
that the lettering on the back of the Guides 
would be up-side-down to the printed page. 
This was done and we are more than pleased 
with the results. You can readily see that 
there will be much less wear on them as the 
book does not have to be turned around to 
open it. All the user needs to do is to tip 
the book back and it opens up with the print- 
ing right side up. 

I do not know whether this suggestion is 
worth your consideration or not but the 
Chaffey Library would like to have the 
Readers’ Guide so bound. 

ADALINE Nyserc, Ass’t. 
Ontario, California 
[From time to time we hear from champions 


of reverse binding. How many of you are 
there ?—Eb.] 


Librarian 
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Home-Made Newspaper Racks 
and Dictionary Stands 


When I came to this library I found a 
room full of shelving, too much shelving for 
the number of books, and no wall space for 
bulletin boards, newspaper racks, etc. 

I made a newspaper rack by placing the 
shelves in one section about eight inches 
apart. Above each shelf at either end place 
two shelf pins, one above the other. Place 
a large paper-clip over each pair of pins at 
the ends of the shelves. Newspaper files ex- 
actly fit behind these. The rack is quite 
attractive and is out of the way. 

For the dictionary stand I removed all the 


Shelves in the top half of one section. On 


the top shelf remaining I placed my diction- 
ary stand. This puts the dictionary out of 
the way and utilizes some of the shelf space. 
Witt Conerty, Librarian 
University High School 
Lousiana State University 


ANSWER TO QUERY 8 


In the, Bulletin for May-June 1934, on 
page 540, Query 8 is on the matter of shelv- 
ing pamphlets. The Newark Library has a 
scheme for pamphlet shelving worked out by 
Mr. John Cotton Dana many years ago, which 
has proved highly satisfactory and may be 
of interest to the librarian inquiring. | 

As the librarian mentions, a vertical file 
may be used for reference pamphlets. For 
circulating pamphlets we have found that for 
our use they are best in a file separate from 
books. Each three-foot shelf may be divided 
into four compartments, which aids in keep- 
ing pamphlets upright. These shelves are open 
to borrowers, and the pamphlets are easily 
kept in order by means of narrow color 
bands at the bottom of each, interpreting to 
a person reading the shelves the Dewey num- 
bers which on books are readily seen on the 
backs. These color bands are rapidly applied 
by means of a wooden banding board. 

Pamphlets need not be cataloged, as they 
are arranged by subject, and discarding or 
replacement is done with a minimum of labor. 
As the lending pamphlet file is in measure a 
supplement to the vertical file or Information 
File, as we call it, it has been found con- 
venient to have the Dewey numbers written 
on folders in the Information File, near the 
subject heading. 

Color bands may be adapted to many uses 
in a library. Fine prints mounted are filed 
vertically and are color banded at the lower 
edge of the back of the mount. School and 
college catalogs, by use of a special color 
banding scheme, can be banded without the 
banding board and are easy to maintain in 
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“LITTLE WOMEN” ON THE LIBRARY SHELF 
While the motion picture Little Women was being shown in Seattle, Washington, an exhibit 
of dolls dressed to represent Meg, Jo, Beth, Amy, and “Marmee” was held in the Children’s 
Room of the Georgetown Branch Library. 


their alphabetical order. Equally easy is it to 
replace old issues with new, as no record 
need be made except a card checklist. 
BEATRICE WINsER, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Newark, New Jersey 


QUERY 9 


What are libraries doing about the binding 
of books that have illustrations printed with- 
out margins, such as Craven’s Men of Art, 
and Rivera’s Portrait of America? Also 
about magazines like the Architectural Forum 
which has come out with the spiral wire 
binding, no inner margins and many illustra- 
tions having no outer margins? 

If any discussion of these problems has 
come out in library literature I have missed it. 
If there is some advantage to these innova- 
tions besides mere faddishness we should 
discover it and solve the binding problems 
with these advantages in mind. 

N. G. S. 


THE MAIL BAG 
The London School of Librarianship 


To the Editor: 

You are no doubt unaware that the article 
of one of your contributors, Mr. F. M. 
Gardner [April 1934, p. 459], who, according 
to the footnote, is Editor of the Library 
Assistant, bristles with such misstatements 
as could hardly be printed in this country 
without risk of legal action. Such statements 
are, of course, bandied about privately among 
people like Mr. Gardner, who are out for a 
policy that would tend to make librarianship 
a soft job for the uneducated; but, when 
they figure in print, they must be contra- 
dicted. 


It is the reverse of the actual truth to say 
that most of the students in the School of 
Librarianship “drifted into the School” with- 
out any considered intention of becoming 
librarians. There are, of course, hosts of 
applicants for admission, but only those who 
have deliberately chosen this career and show 
the necessary aptitude and ability are ad- 
mitted. 

He goes on: “The standard of the Diploma 
of the Library Association has been lowered 
to get down to the standard considered suit 
able for graduates at the School. Another 
[point], and the most important, is that even 


now, the Library Association Diploma is 
considerably less easy than the School 
Diploma.” 

To be brief, let me quote two letters of 
June 1930 and June 1931, from one of the 
External Examiners (approved by the Li- 


brary Association) to his colleague, the In- 
ternal Examiner. The writer, who is a libra 
rian not unknown in America and of high 
standing in this country, says, after examin- 
ing the School of Librarianship candidates 
for the University Diploma, “It has been a 
pleasurable, if somewhat strenuous task, going 
thru the papers, and I can say honestly, and 
without flattering the teacher in any way, 
that all the candidates have been thoroly 
drilled in their subject. The papers show a 
much higher standard of general excellence, 
than those of the Library Association on the 
same subject”; “The papers are all of them 
infinitely better than those I have just finished 
for the Library Association, and show that 
the people have been drilled pretty thoroly 
in modern methods.” As the writer indicates, 
he also acted in the same capacity in the 
Library Association examinations. No doubt 
he would be willing to give his name if 
necessary; I merely quote him for the sake 
of brevity from among many unsolicited 
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tributes to the standard of our examinations 
received during the last few years, and leave 
the rest of Mr. Gardner’s allegations to stand 
or fall by this comparison with the facts. 
Ernest A. Baker, Retiring Director 
School of Librarianship 
University of London 


The Junior Book of Authors 


To the Editor: 

There are few magazines I read from cover 
to cover—but I don’t miss a scrap in Wilson 
Bulletin. If I did, I’d miss a helpful item. 
On page 479 in the April number I was happy 
to see that we are to have The Junior Book 
of Authors, like Living Authors and Authors 
Today and Yesterday. That’s one book we 
must have as soon as it is available. Thanks 
for your progressive fine service. 

Laura R. Merritt, Librarian 
Logan (Utah) Junior High 
School 

[For further information on this new work, 
which is already in the printer’s hands, see 
the advertisements in this issue.] 


Opposed to Children’s Fines 


To the Editor: 

I read with keen interest the article in the 
May-June Bulletin “Concerning Children’s 
Fines.” I have always contended that it is an 
unfair and unsound practice. 

The money which pays the fine is usually 
earned by a parent, thus penalizing him and 
not the offender. Furthermore, there is grave 
danger of establishing a seriously bad habit, 
since fine money refused by parents may be 
secured by illegitimate means. Situations are 
known where incurring a library fine has 
meant cruel physical punishment, inflicted by 
wrathful parents. Depriving a child of read- 
ing privilege until a fine is paid threatens his 
reading interest and reading habits. 

It is regrettable that children should be 
impressed with the fact that an offense 
against one’s fellow men can be compensated 
for with money. Thoughtfulness of the rights 
of others, dependability, reliability, and 
promptness may better be taught by demand- 
ing that the offender pay his debt to his 
fellow readers by his own efforts. In a high 
school library, I have permitted boys and 
girls to work off fines by mending books, 
straightening shelves, and helping younger 
readers find interesting books. In this way, 
a rare opportunity presented itself to increase 
the offenders’ knowledge of books. The out- 
come was that books were returned promptly 
and they became so interested in their li- 
brary that voluntary services were offered, 
and eventually a library club resulted. 

A Former Hicn ScHoot Lrmrarian 
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A Case of Conscience 


To the Editor: 

The following letter was recently left at 
the library in the “return-books-here” box 
one afternoon when the building was closed. 
With it were four books that were missing 
in inventory. 


Dear Librarian: 

I grant that taking books A.W.O.L. 
(Absent without leave) is not the proper 
way to take the books from the Public 
Library. Need I say that I am very sorry 
for my act and am therefore returning 
every book I have taken from the library 
A.W.O.L. I also wish to say that it will 
never happen again. 


I suspect that like many of your readers, 
I have regularly read the W‘lson Bulletin 
and enjoyed it without any “thank you.” 
Permit me to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation for the pleasure and profit 
I have received from your magazine. 

Iva GLESSNER 
Sioux City Public Library 


Well, Here We Are! 


To the Editor: 

This will be just one among hundreds of 
letters that you receive, but allow me to ex- 
press a hope that by September conditions 
will have so improved that the Wilson Bulle- 
tin can resume publication as usual. I feel 


‘as if the life of a very dear friend is in 


danger; it gives me a sinking feeling. 

The Wilson Bulletin has always been the 
best friend in the publishing world that school 
librarians have had. In a record of recent 
periodical articles helpful to school librarians, 
three-fourths of the articles are in the Wil- 
son Bulletin. I just do not see how we could 
get along without it. 

If conditions are not much better by 
September, could you not continue publication 
of the Bulletin at a regular magazine sub- 
scription price? 

We librarians deeply appreciate the service 
you have rendered to the library world, and 
all the personal service. 

FRANCES STUBBS 
Savannah, Georgia 


The Lippincott Library wishes at this time 
to record its appreciation of the Wilson 
Bulletin and to express its sincere hopes that 
your company will effect the necessary clari- 
fication of the Code to assure its continuation. 

Your Bulletin is of extreme value to our 
library's staff and we all look forward with 
interest and anticipation to each new issue. 

DorotHy Bemis, Librarian 
The Lippincott Library 
University of Pennsylvania 
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New Wilson Books 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRIME AND CRIM.- 
INAL JUSTICE: 1927-1931. By Dorothy 
C. Culver. xi,413p. $12. Also on service 
basis. 

This bibliography has been prepared under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of California 
as one ofa series of studies in public ad- 
ministration. In point of time it practically 
supplements Kuhlman’s Guide to Material on 
Crime and Criminal Justice (Wilson, 1929), 
and Kuhlman’s system of classification is 
followed largely in the arrangement of the 
material. This new volume is international 
in scope. Annotations are informative and 
descriptive, and there is an author index. 

An author index to Kuhlman’s Guide fo 
Material on Crime and Criminal Justice has 
been prepared by Dorothy C. Culver. It will 
be printed on thin paper suitable to slip in 
the back of the volume, and, when com- 
pleted, will be sent to purchasers of the Kuhl- 
man bibliography, on request, without charge. 


LIBRARY MANUAL: A STUDY-WORK 
MANUAL FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES. By 
Marie A. Toser, Librarian, Milwaukee 
University School. 86p. pa. 70c; 10 or more 
copies in one order 35c each postpaid. 

Teachers’ Key, single copy 25c; 1 copy free 
with 10 or more copies of the Manual ordered 
for school use. 

Nine lessons on the use of books and the 
library for the beginning high school student. 
With each copy is included an envelope con- 
taining quizzes on the nine chapters, and a 
final examination paper. The Teachers’ Key 
contains the correct answers to the questions. 


OCCUPATIONS AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE: A SOURCE LIST OF 
PAMPHLET MATERIAL. By Wilma 
Bennett, Librarian, La Porte, Ind., High 
School. 74p. mimeo. $1.25. Ready early in 
September. 

This list will reveal sources of many valu- 
able booklets and pamphlets in its field. Pub- 
lishing agencies are listed in alphabetical 
order, with description and list of publica- 
tions under each, and a separate subject in- 
dex will provide access to material. 
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THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. Ed. 
by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Hay- 
craft. Ready in October. Price probably $4. 

Biographies, autobiographies, and portraits 
of 250 authors and illustrators for young 
people: from Lewis Carroll and Sir Joseph 

Tenniel to the present. Written for young 

readers themselves to use and enjoy. Age 

range: 7 to 17. 


MODERN COMPOSERS. Ed. by David Ewen, 
well-known American critic and editor of 
From Bach to Stravinsky. Ready in Oc- 
tober. Price probably $5. 


A comprehensive biographical and critical 
guide to 200 of the foremost modern com 
posers of all nations. Bibliographies of writ- 
ten and recorded works. Critical estimates by 
more than 100 leading modern critics. For 
music lovers, students of modern music, and 
wireless listeners. Covers a field previously 
untouched. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EQUALIZING EDU.- 
CATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. By Helen 
M. Muller. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. 
No 8) 90c postpaid. 

This book covers the subject chosen by the 
N.U.E.A. for high school debating during 
1934-1935, with briefs, selected bibliography, 
and articles covering both sides of the ques- 
tion, tables and charts of figures and statis- 
tics, in convenient and compact form. It 
supplements an earlier volume on this ques- 
tion, Federal Aid to Education, published also 
in the Reference Shelf series, in January 
1934. (Price also 90c). Order a supply of 
both volumes now to meet debating demands, 
and save wear and tear on your staff, and 
your books and periodicals. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OP.- 
ERATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES. 
Comp. by James G. Hodgson. (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. IX. No. 6) 90c postpaid. 

This volume on government control of 
public utilities, is centralized as a whole on 
the electrical utilities, but the arguments 
covered are typical of the general attitude 
to all types. Selected articles cover facts and 
statistics on the existing situation, also the 
arguments for and against government con- 
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trol. Briefs and bibliography are included, 
also an article “What to Read Next,” indi- 
cating the more important literature to be 
read if more material is wanted than is in- 
cluded in this volume. 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1933- 
1934. Ed. by Edith M. Phelps. 470p. $2.25. 
Just published. 


Contents: Stenographic reports of actual 
intercollegiate debates, with briefs and _ bibli- 
ography, on the following questions: 

British system of radio control and operation, 

Armed intervention for protection of Amer- 
ican interests abroad, 

Japanese policy in the Far East, 

A department of the consumer in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, 

University of Chicago plan of education, 

Economic reconstruction, 

Increasing the powers of the 

Socialized medicine, 

Freer trade, 

Problem of state liquor control. 


CONTEST DEBATING: A TEXTBOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS. By Harrison Boyd 
Summers, Professor of Public Speaking, 
Kansas State College. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. IX. No. 7) 90c postpaid. 

As its title implies, this is a brief and prac- 
tical manual of debating theory and practice, 
suitable to put into the hands of the mem- 
bers of the high school debate class or 
squad. All the steps in actual debate pro- 
cedure are clearly éxplained in logical order, 
with an ample supply of illustrative and 
practice material. 


PROBLEM OF LIQUOR CONTROL. Comp. 
by Julia E. Johnsen. (Handbook Series. 
Series IV. Vol. 5) 407p. $2.40 postpaid. 


This volume deals with several proposi- 
tions: Inadequacy of state as opposed to fed- 
eral control; the Bratt system of liquor 
control; and the State Alcohol Control Au- 
thority plan. Each proposition is covered by 
affirmative and negative briefs sand groups 
of selected articles, and there is also an ex- 
tensive selected bibliography, classified accord- 
ing to the divisions of the volume. 

SALES TAXES. Comp. by Daniel Bloomfield. 


(Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. No. 5) 9c 
postpaid. 


President, 


The briefs, bibliography and selected arti- 
cles included in this volume are centered on 
the question: Resolved, That the sales tax 
is a desirable means of raising revenue for 
government purposes. In view of the great 
amount of loose talk and thinking on this 
matter that has been expressed, this compila- 
tion of the best material on the subject will 
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be welcomed by those who wish to inform 

themselves and arrive at an opinion based on 

facts. Material on selective sales taxes, that is, 
taxes on specific commodities has been omitted 
for lack of space. 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 2d Supplement. 
75¢ postpaid. 

The 1934 annual supplement, cumulated 
with the first, will be ready this month. 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG. 4th 

90c. 

The 1934 cumulative 
ready this month. 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LI- 

BRARIES. ed. by Minnie Earl Sears and 


others. New ed. Service basis. 


Supplement. 


supplement will be 


Replaces the seven non-fiction sections of 
the earlier edition. 
a 
The price of Henry E. Bliss’ The Organ- 
ization of Knowledge and the System of the 
Sciences, (1929) taken over from Holt and 
Co. recently, is now $4. postpaid. 
-8:-s 
Our stock of the 1932 Annual of the Jnter- 
national Bibliography of Historical Sciences, 
has been received. Price, paper $9.90; bound 
in cloth $10.65 postpaid. We have just re- 
ceived word from the publishers that the 
1930 annual volume will probably be ready 
at the close of this year, and the 1931 annual 
will be published during 1935. These corre- 
spond to Volumes V and VI of the Series. 


* * * 
INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION: ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATION. By 
John Gaillard, D.T.Sc., M.E. 129p. $2 
postpaid. 


Contents :—Evolution of 
standards in the course of civilization. In- 
fluence of human factors: leadership; crafts- 
man and merchant. Analysis of the essential 
functions of standardization. Progress-time 
curve of an industrial product. Standardiza- 
tion in the history of the automobile indus- 
try. Balance and flexibility of standards. 
3asic definition of the concept “Standard.” 
Classification of standards, technical and man- 
agerial. Nominal values and limits: inter- 
changeability; degree of accuracy; selective 
matching; replacement standards; safety fac- 
tor; tolerance on limits; maintenance of 
quality, including control of quality based 
on the statistical method. Extent of applica- 
tion of standardization, especially in the 
United States. Standardization in a company: 
the standards department and its relations 
to design, manufacturing, inspection and test- 


Summary of 
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ing, research, planning, purchasing, merchan- 
dising and sales. Technique of standardiza- 
tion and simplification. Working plan of a 
standards department. The four stages of 
standardization: within the company; within 
the trade association or technical society; 
national; and international. 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE IN- 
DEX: 1900-1933. Ed. by Minnie Earl Sears 
and Marian Shaw. xviii,1952p. Sold on 
subscription. 

This foundation volume indexes about 
40,000 essays and articles in 2144 volumes of 
essays and collections of miscellaneous works 
that have been published since 1900. It is 
virtually a supplement, in this respect, to the 
A.L.A. Index to General Literature, covering 
similar material for the roth century. It is to 
be kept down to date by a semi-annual service. 
The first supplement, July 1934, has just been 
published. Apply for price. It is a volume of 
nearly 2000 pages and contains the indexing 
for 2144 volumes. We have received several 
appreciative comments on the Index from 
librarians of large public and university libra- 
ries and we herewith quote a few: 


“We are so happy to have the cumulative volume 
and trust the good work may go merrily forward.” 


“We are delighted with the volume of the Essay 
and General Literature Index 1900-1933. It is such 
a useful tool.” 


“I am glad you are to continue the Essay Index. 
The previous volumes have certainly proved to be 
very useful.” 


In July we published the first Supplement 
to the Index. It is paper bound and contains 
the indexing for over 80 new books published 
in 1933 and 1934. In January 1935 the first 
annual cumulation of the Supplement will be 
published. It will contain indexing for an 
additional 75 or 100 new books and _ will 
cumulate with the July 1934 Supplement. It 
is expected that this will be a bound volume. 

A special feature has been introduced in 
the July Supplement. ¢ is placed before all 
essays, both under author and subject entries, 
for which there are also references in the 
1900-1933 foundation volume. We shall be 
glad to hear from users of the Index as to 
the advisability of continuing this feature in 
future Supplements. 

We shall welcome at all times suggestions 
of books suitable for indexing purposes. 
Altho we are principally concerned with 
new books for the Supplements, we shall 
gladly consider earlier titles for which there 
may be a special need of indexing and which 
were omitted from the 1900-1933 foundation 
volume. 
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Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries 


The non-fiction volume of the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries will be ready 
this month. The seven volumes of non- 
fiction, and their supplements, of which this 
is a new edition have -been thoroly revised, 
and enlarged by about twenty percent more 
titles. The new volume includes about 11,600 
titles in full entry, and about one fourth as 
many noted for the benefit of larger libra- 
ries. The full entry includes, as in previous 
editions, descriptive and evaluatory annota 
tions and these books are analyzed in the 
index. Every title included in previous edi- 
tions has been reconsidered as to present-day 
usefulness and out-of-date titles and books 
on out of date subjects have been dropped 
New editions have been searched out and 
entered and described in place of old ones 
and all prices have been revised. 

It is expected that the single combined in 
dex, which replaces the separate indexes con- 
tained in the Sections and Supplements, will 
prove a great convenience. The policy of full 
analyzing has been maintained and the index 
will form about 600 pages of the volume. 


eo OO 


Annual Statement of The H. W. 
Wilson Company 

For a number of years it has been our cus 
tom to publish our annual statement for the 
fiscal year ending March 31 in the June issu 
of the Wilson Bulletin. Since the annual 
statement is not ready before June and the 
June issue of the Bulletin was omitted this 
year, the statement has not been published 
The regular statement and explanations take 
up two important pages in the Bulletin and 
since it is already somewhat out of date, we 
have decided this year to merely give a brief 
report. We shall be glad to send copy of 
annual statement to any one requesting it 

Briefly, we have to report that sales for 
the last fiscal year showed an increase of 
six per cent over the previous year and wer 
only about seven per cent below the best 
year the Company ever had. The surplus 
went down again to the extent of about 
$6,000; but the drop was a little less than 
for the year before. The principal reason 
for this loss was the fact that during the 
early years of the depression we printed as 
large editions of our books as we had been 
accustomed to print in more prosperous days, 
not knowing that the depression would con- 
tinue for years. Now we find that we have 
considerable stock of these books on hand 
without prospect of many sales and we have 
felt it necessary to reduce the inventory price 
substantially. 
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While the depression has made it necessary 
for this institution to economize and become 
just as efficient as possible, we are glad and 
proud to say that at the present time the 
trend of our business seems to be upward; 
that apparently the low point has been passed ; 
and that the future looks slightly brighter. 

At the same time, we wish to acknowledge 
that our success is due to continued loyal 
support of libraries. That libraries have con- 
tinued subscriptions to our indexing services 
when book funds have been very seriously 
cut has seemed to us to be the very best 
possible endorsement of the value of these 
services and the work of this institution. 

We should also mention that the seven 
per cent on preferred stock was again paid 
promptly on the first of January for the 


Cornelia Meigs 


(Continued from page 2) 

in your project to make time for it, no 
matter what are the demands and dis- 
tractions ; the other, that inspiration has 
to be attended by intensively hard work, 
sometimes even having to be replaced 
by it—apparently—to bring a writing 
enterprise to its proper end. 

A succession of books has followed 
The Kingdom of the Winding Road. 
During the years of writing them I have 
kept house for my father and repeated 
my early New England summers by 
having large numbers of my sisters’ 
children stay with me at Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, and Brandon, Vermont. 
Since 1932 I have been a member of 
the English department at Bryn Mawr 
College. 


Ok Bd * 


At the annual conference of the 
American Library Association held in 
Montreal in June 1934, Miss Meigs was 
awarded the Newbery Medal for 1933- 
34 for her biography of Louisa Alcott, 
Invincible Louisa. The medal is awarded 
annually for “the most significant con- 
tribution to American literature for 
children.” There is little doubt that the 
award was intended as a recognition of 
her previous work as well as of the 
book specifically mentioned, for few 
writers for young people have had all 
their books received with more equal 
praise. It was not, however, her first 
prize. In 1927 she won the $2,000 
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thirty-third consecutive year. We did think 
it best to reduce the dividend on the common 
stock to six per cent. We are pleased to be 
able to report that this institution is at the 
present time in as strong a financial position 
as at any time in the past. 
THe H. W. Witson CoMPANY 


x * * 


The H. W. Wilson Company will appre- 
ciate receiving information regarding the 
present address of Dr. Francis E. Fitzgerald 
formerly librarian St. Thomas College, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and former Editor of the 
Catholic Periodical Index. More _ recently 
Dr. Fitzgerald was Acting Superintendent of 
Branch Administration of the Queensboro 
Public Library. 


Beacon Hill Bookshelf Prize with The 
Trade Wind. 

Some of Cornelia Meigs’ other books, 
in addition to those mentioned in the 
heading of this sketch, are The Windy 
Hill, The New Moon, Rain on the Roof, 
The Crooked Apple Tree, As the Crow 
Flies, The Wonderful Locomotive, and 
The Willow Whistle. 


OO Oe 


1934 Book Week 


The 1934 Book Week poster will carry 
the slogan “Ride the Book Trail to 
Knowledge and Adventure.” The dates 
of this sixteenth observance of the Week 
are November 11 to 17. 

The National Association of Book 
Publishers’ office which annually acts as 
headquarters for the Book Week cam- 
paign, in announcing the 1934 theme, 
says: 

__ “Whatever hobby horse a child chooses to 
ride, whatever trail of information he wants 
to pursue, books are altogether essential and 
delightful companions along the way. Book 
Week exhibits and lists will stress reading as 
a hobby and adventure in itself and will also 
show that books are indispensable guides for 
all other sorts of hobbies. The newer type of 
books of information for young people will 


be featured, too, in library and school projects 
planned for the Week.” 


The new poster and booklet of pro- 
gram suggestions may be secured from 
the N.A.B.P. office, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Schools are requested to 
enclose twenty-five cents with their 
orders for the poster and leaflet. 
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Catalog Hints 


Where possible, particularly in a col- 
lege library, have the shelf list avail- 
able for student and faculty use as a 
“class” catalog. This will be more ap- 
preciated than most realize. Melvil 
Dewey recommended this practice, and 
those who have followed his advice find 
the results most satisfactory. Use the 
first summary of the D. C. as shelf list 
guides—L. B. #431100L. 

A new catalog case should be filled 
only approximately five-eighths of its 
capacity. This allows for expansion, 
saves constant shifting, distributes the 
catalog over a wider area, thus making 
the list available to more persons, and 
keeps a specific group of cards in the 
same tray for a longer period—a thing 
users appreciate. This also obviates 
frequent change of tray labels, and 
makes the trays lighter and easier to 
handle. 


Cards 


Since the A.L.A. Bulletin now re- 
ports an average cost of 50c to catalog 
a title, it certainly seems as if it is false 
economy to attempt to save money on 
the cards themselves, which in the last 
analysis are only a very minor item in 
the total expense. Cards made of 100% 
new clean rags should be used to give 
long life. Only L.B. Library Standard 
cards have always had these qualities. 

An all-rag card, when placed between 
cards of inferior grade, has to do 
double duty, standing the constant traf- 
fic of flying fingers. 

Long fiber stock, while it is harder to 
tear than short, will show wear at the 
top edge, and corners will become dog- 
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Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 


eared much sooner than the L.B. Li- 
brary Standard stock. 

Use medium weight cards, and don’t 
mix weights, because a light weight card 
has a tendency to cling to a heavier one. 

Gang punching of rod holes builds 
up thickness at the bottom of cards and 
causes cards to stick together. 

When filing printed cards, test for 
accuracy of (metric) size. Trim over 
size cards to prevent binding in trays 
and masking other cards. 

Guillotine cut cards should never be 
used. The burred edges adhere to ro- 
tary cut cards. 

Red-topping of cards prevents soiling. 

Don’t store catalog cards in a damp 
place, and never near a radiator. 

Don’t expect readers to consult a 
catalog case that is not properly la 
beled, adequately guided, and sufficiently 
lighted. Illumination or lighting of 
catalog trays should always fall on the 
face of the ¢ard—never from the rear. 

Followers in catalog trays should al 
ways be “brought up,” as cards that lie 
almost flat are mutilated at the rod hole. 

A consultation table near the catalog 
case often prevents one reader from 
pre-empting the use of thirty trays. 

When filing newly added catalog 
cards, permit them to “ride the rod” 
until the location has been checked, when 
the rod is gradually pulled out until all 
cards are checked and dropped. 

Angle tab visible name guides facili- 
tate the reading of headings, particu- 
larly for the lower trays. 

Half cut guides give sufficient space 
for headings and simplify sequence 
when adding guides. 

Guide cards should be stiff enough 
for “throwing” groups of cards—to save 
wear on the cards themselves. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books- 


—September 1934 





000 General 


AKERS, SUSAN GREY. Simple library cata- 
loging. 2d ed rev 173p $1.50 A.L.A. 
025.3 Cataloging 33-27360 
In the preface to this new edition the author 
says: “‘This book has a threefold purpose: 
(1) to give to the librarian of the small public, 
school, college, or special library, who lacks 
professional education and experience under ex- 
pert guidance, the necessary directions for clas- 
sifying and cataloging a collection of printed 
material, in order that it may be made avail- 
able; (2) to serve as a textbook for short ele- 
mentary courses in cataloging; (3) to serve as 
collateral reading in the early stages of first 
year cataloging courses.’’ (Preface) 


Booklist 30:153 Ja '34 
+ Library J 59:259 Mr 15 
Wis Lib Bul 29:259 D °33 





’34 350w 


200 Religion 


BROWNE, LEWIS. How odd of God. 250p $2.50 
Macmillan 


296 Jews 34-9887 
“Lewis Browne in this book takes up ques- 
tions which an intelligent Gentile might ask 


about the Jews—discussing them as a religious, 
racial, historic, national, economic, social and 
revolutionary group. It is not a defense of the 
Jews, but an objective account of what they 
are today, and how they became what they 
are. Mr. Browne discusses among other things, 
why it is that they have a reputation for such 
contrasting traits as business genius and po- 
litical idealism, intelligence and clannishness. 
He presents a theory to account for their per- 
sistent distinctiveness.’’ Springf’'d Republican 
“In nervous, vivid, picturesque style, by 
turns witty, sardonic, passionate, pitiful, elo- 
quent, Mr. Browne tells the story of his people. 
. « The book is a superbly stimulating piece of 
work. From the literary point of view it is 
altogether exceptional in its power and beauty. 
It is not only the latest but also the ablest 
of Mr. Browne’s writings.”’ J. H. Holmes 
+ Books p5 Ap 22 ’34 850w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:643 Ap 21 '34 750w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 11 °34 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 22 °34 





300 Social Sciences 


CHASE, STUART. Economy of 
327p $2.50 Macmillan 
330.973 Economic conditions. Technocracy. 
Industry—Organization, control, etc. 
34-27051 
Mr Chase casts an inventory of our re- 
sources of energy, goods and services, analyzes 
the economy of this new abundance and shows 
the advance in well-being that might be at- 
tained if these resources were permitted to 
be used in our behalf instead of being largely 
dissipated. 


Booklist 30:242 Ap ’34 
-+ — Books p7 Mr 25 '34 950w 
New Outlook 163:59 Ap °34 240w 


abundance. 





New Repub 78:277 Ap 18 "34 6sUuWw 
+— WN Y Evening Post pill Mr 24 ’34 280w 
+ — N Y Times pl Mr 25 ’34 1700w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 10:569 Mr 24 ’34 1750w 
Springf'd Republican p7e Mr 25 °34 
people can equal Stuart Chase in pre- 
senting factual material in picturesque and 
striking form. . . The main defect of the book 
is that it seems to ignore quite completely 
the question of how these changes are to be 
brought about. There is nothing in it about 
incentives to change, methods of making the 


“Few 


transition, or any picture of the final goal. 
+ — World Tomorrow 17:188 Ap 12 ’34 
ENGELBRECHT, HELMUTH CARL, and 


HANIGHEN, FRANK C. Merchants of death; 
a study of the internation&l armament in- 
dustry; foreword by Harry Elmer Barnes. 
308p il $2.50 Dodd 

341.3 Munitions industry. War 34-10359 


The book is an exposure of the evils of the 
armament industry. The authors provide a his- 
tory of the development of the industry and 
show the extent to which it is behind the talk 


of war, how it engineers war scares and stirs 
up bad blood between rival governments. The 
history of the great arms manufacturers, the 


relations between them and the departments of 
government and their growing menace to 
world peace are effectively and at the same 
time calmly set forth. 


Booklist 30:299 Je ’34 
+ Books pl Ap 29 °34 1130w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pi2 My 12 ’34 
value of such a book as this is that 
the whole story without passion or 
prejudice and with amply documented proofs. 
It shows that the munition makers, however 
estimable may be their virtues in private life, 
are not patriots but profit-seeking exploiters 
of the perils of their countries and zealous 
promoters of the perils which they exploit.” 
W. E. Garrison 
Christian Century 51:633 My 9 ’34 1030w 
-+ — Commonweal 20:55 My 11 °'34 280w 
Nation 138:596 My 23 '34 630w 
-+- New Repub 78:342 My 2 °34 680w 
N Y Times p3 Ap 29 °34 700w 
No Am 237:576 Je '34 40w 
+ R of Rs 89:4 My ’34 120w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:658 Ap 27 °34 1600w 
+ World Tomorrow 17:258 My 10 ’34 


GILFILLAN, LAUREN. I went to Pit college. 
288p $2.50 Viking press 
331.762 Coal miners. Coal mines and mining 
—Pennsylvania 34-27053 
“Miss Gilfillan was graduated from Smith 
College in 1931 and came to New York to look 
for a job. She couldn’t find one, but a pub- 
lisher dared her to go to the eoal fields and 
put down what she saw. She took the dare. 
Instead of making a survey from the outside, 
she lived the life of a member of the family 
of the miners. She saw such misery, filti and 
degradation as many people have never sus- 
pected the existence of in this country. Out of 
her experiences she has written a book.” N Y 
Evening Post 


Booklist 30:243 Ap ’'34 
-+ Books pl Mr 4 ’34 850w 
Forum 91:vii Ap °34 160w 
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GILFILLAN, LAUREN—Continued 
“Her reporting is sound, not set down by a 

trained investigator, but by a young woman 
fresh from the classroom, with an open mind, 
who has a natural gift for transforming her 
alert observations into animated narrative. She 
writes with sympathy and humor, and by all 
evidence accurately, and whatever else her 
purpose, she has prepared a document of the 
plight of one group of workers, in this country 
which again attests that many things besides 
the leaves of the old capitalistic oak have 
withered.”’ Florence Codman 

+ Nation 138:366 Mr 28 '34 500w 

+N Y Evening Post p9 Mr 3 '34 240w 

+ N Y Times p4 Mr 4 '34 1500w 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:535 Mr 10 '34 650w 


WALD, LILLIAN D. 
street. 348p il $3 Little 
331.852 Henry Street settlement, How Tox 
-o0/ 
This volume continues the story of the Henry 
Street settlement begun in The House on Henry 
Street. The work of the settlement, actuated 
by a feeling of kinship for all peoples, has 
made it a “neutral place of no frontiers,” 
visited by guests from all over the world. 
This hopeful book reflects twenty years of 
social progress in a changing East Side. 


Booklist 30:245 Ap '34 
“Windows on Hen Street’ may be counted 

among the major achievements of Miss Wald. 
Facts she has in plenty, but it is more than 
facts that she presents. It is human inter- 
pretation and human needs, often tragic and 
itiful, but often, also, of the stuff that the 
aughter of the East Side is made of. Within 
the covers of this book she has written the 
story of twenty epochal years that mirror the 
lives of the great and the humble who have 
helped fashion the progress of this generation."’ 
R. C. Feld 

+ Books pl Mr 11 ’34 1500w 

+ Boston Transcript pl Mr 10 '34 850w 

+N Y Evening Post p7 Mr 10 °34 800w 


N Y Times p4 Mr 18 '34 1500w 


600 Useful Arts 


BAILEY, LIBERTY HYDE. Gardener’s hand- 
book; successor to The Gardener. 292p il $3 
Macmillan 

635.9 Gardening. Floriculture 

Based on the author’s The Gardener. 
completely revised and greatly extended with 
many new subjects and also newly illustrated 
and entirely reset in larger page. The book 
comprises brief notes for the amateur and 
home-maker on the raising of vegetables and 
fruits and the growing of ay kinds of orna- 
mental annuals and perennials in the home 
grounds, on porches, and in windows.”’ (Pub- 
lisher’s note) The arrangement is alphabetical. 


Windows on Henry 


“It is 


“Garden lovers will find this a very practical 
reference book and an aid in the solution of 
their gardening problems.”’ 

Boston Transcript p3 Mr 10 '34 100w 


-+- Springf’'d Republican pl0 Mr 13 °34 
160w 


800 Literature 


KINGSLEY, SIDNEY. Men in white. 
$2 Covici 
812 34-1965 
“An absorbing play; its setting a large 
hospital; its theme the stern demands of the 
medical profession, in which no compromises 
are accepted.”’ Cleveland Open Shelf 


Booklist 30:209 Mr °34 
+ Books p17 Ap 1 '34 380w 


137p il 


Sept. 1934 


“It is written for a purpose, but that purpose 
is the depiction of a spirit, an ideal, and for 
that reason the play gives the reader no at- 
mosphere of propaganda. Simply it states 
what a young doctor can and may expect of 
life. It is a serious, honest, intelligent piece of 
literary dramatic writing.’”” Fanny Butcher 

Chicago Daily Tribune pi3 Ja 27 ‘34 
Cleveland Open Shelf p3 Ja °34 

“Sidney Kingsley’s play succeeds admirably 
in dramatizing the medical profession and 
particularly the branch of surgery. One can 
admit readily that much of the material used 
is not intrinsically new. It is the expert mix- 
ing of the familiar ingredients that gives the 
play substance and flavor.’”’ R. D. Skinner 

Commonweal 18:563 O 13 ‘33 
(Dramatic criticism) 
+ Nation 137:419 O 11 '33 800w (Dramatic 
criticism) 
+ New Repub 76:241 O 11 ‘33 
(Dramatic criticism) 


900 History 


GRENFELL, SIR WILFRED THOMASON. Ro- 
mance of Labrador. 329p il $4 Macmillan 
971.9 Labrador. Labrador—History 34-9645 
A popular presentation of the scientific and 
historic facts concerning Labrador with chap- 
ters on ee formations, the Indians and 
Eskimo, the discoveries, the French and Eng- 
lish occupations, sea life and fishing industry, 
flora and fauna. A final chapter tells of the 
author’s work as a medical missionary during 
forty years of service. 


Booklist 30:309 Je '34 
Books p18 My 6 '34 410w 
Boston Transcript p3 My 9 ‘34 
Cath World 139:382 Je '34 140w 
+ Commonweal 20:137 Je 1 °34 130w 
+ Current Hist 40:xii My °34 11l0w 
N Y Times p4 My 13 °'34 1730w 
No Am 237:iv My '34 40w 
“While this book is a mine of well-written 
information, it stands out most clearly as an- 
other instance of its author’s passionate de- 
votion to Labrador. Many hours must have 
been spent in reading its early history and 
legends, in studying its science and resources 
so that the world may know the land as he 
knows it, and appreciate its people.’’ 
+ Scientific Bk Club R 53 Ap °34 450w 
+ Springf’'d Republican p7e My 20 ‘34 


910 Geography and Travel 


QUENNELL, MRS MARJORIE (COURTNEY), 
and QUENNELL, CHARLES HENRY 
BOURNE. History of everyday things in 
England; v 3, The rise of industrialism, 
— 222p il $2.50 Scribner [8s 6d Bats- 
(3) 


914.2 England—Social life and 
Great Britain—Industries 


The first two volumes of this history of the 
living and working habits of the people of 


800w 


1150w 


580w 


customs 


England were combined in a _ single book, 
carrying the narrative from 1066 to 1799. This 
third volume covers the period from 1733 to 


1851, and shows people busy in three depart- 
ments of work: in the production of food, in 


work that produces textiles and clothes, and 
work that provides buildings. 
Booklist 30:257 Ap '34 

“Page for page, price for price, I am con- 

vinced that this is the most valuable book 


published this year for young people. . ». The 
whole work is a contrast of two modes of 
life, the ancient simple method that the nine- 
teenth century took over and the modern in- 
dustrialism well under way by the middle 
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is bound to be 
with 


of the century. The contrast 

brilliant, striking; the authors match it 

a anew = brilliant book.’’ M. L. Becker 
° 


oks p8 Mr 11 '34 500w 
+ N Y Times pl4 F 25 '34 450w 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 Mr 16 ‘34 
Times [London] Lit Sup p823 N 23 '33 


ROTHERY, AGNES EDWARDS (MRS H. R. 
PRATT). Sweden, the land and the people. 
277p il 33 Viking press 

914.85 Sweden—Description and travel 
34-5302 


“A successful compromise between the in- 
formational guide book and the travel book 
for pleasurable reading. In an _ interesting 
manner gives an account of resent day 
Sweden, its architecture, arts and crafts, co- 
operative societies, form of government, cities 
and scenery, with attractive illustrations.”” Wis 
Lib Bul 


Booklist 30:251 Ap °34 
+ Books pl6 Ap 22 '34 400w 
+ Current Hist 40:x My °34 120w 


“Agnes Rothery’s excellently illustrated travel 
book is stimulating reading, written with 
grace. . . One is stirred by this book not only 
to want to go and see islanded Stockholm and 
its striking new architecture ... but also to 
see how such ideas as the flourishing coopera- 
tive store system (now more than thirty years 
old) and the more difficult attempts to make 
the producers cooperate for the good of the 
people work.”’ C. G. Poore 

+ N Y Times p9 Mr 18 °34 1200w 


Wis Lib Bul 30:91 Ap 34 





B or 92. Biography 


LAGERLOF, SELMA OTTILIANA LOVISA. 
Memories of my childhood; further years at 
Marbacka; tr. by Velma Swanston Howard. 
285p $2.50 Doubleday 


B or 92 34-27093 


Charmingly simple chronicle of a few years 
of the author’s life, beginning with the time 
when as a child of ten she returned to Mar- 
backa from school in Stockholm. It is written 
not as a tale told by an older person, but as 
tho she had herself returned to those years 
and was writing her diary. 





“Because it is more personal, ‘Memories of 
My Childhood’ is an even more touching and 
captivating book than ‘Marbacka.’ This 
autobiography is not only a record but a re- 
capturing of childhood itself—creation of the 
same order as the author’s stories of others, It 
has the mingling of fact and fantasy that is 
the essence of her writings—the eagerness, 
sensitiveness and wise naiveté that the child 
never lost. It is, in short, a wholly delightful 
book.”” Mary Ross 

+ Books p3 Ap 22 '34 950w 


+ N Y Times pl Ap 22 '34 1800w 


+ Sat R of Lit 10:647 Ap 21 '34 380w 
WHARTON, MRS EDITH NEWBOLD 
(JONES). A backward glance. 385p $3 Ap- 
pleton-Century 
B or 92 34-10082 


Edith Wharton's delightfully written memoirs 
include besides the story of her own life and 
background, a host of observations upon so- 
ciety in New York, London and Paris in the 
"70s and ‘80s. Chief among her friends was 
Henry James, whom she regarded as her 
literary master, and to him is allotted a larger 
share of space than to the others on her long 
list of friends, among whom she numbered 
Thomas Hardy, George Moore, Meredith, the 
Comtesse de _  Fitz-James, Jusserand and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Books p7 Ap 29 '34 1500w 
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“Few literary autobiographies carry us 
through such diverse scenes as does Mrs. 
Wharton's; few reveal the _ sensitive and 


imaginative spirit of their writer so simply 
and yet so eloquently. In it are all the graces 
of the style that has contributed so largely to 
the acquirement and maintenance of her high 
stature as a novelist and short story writer. 
It contains the rich qualities of her fiction, 
the deep substance of her introspective mind. 
the extensive reach of her outlook upon life.’’ 
E. F. Edgett 

+ Boston Transcript pl Ap 28 °'34 1800w 


Christian Science Monitor pl4 Ap 28 ’34 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:662 Ap-28 ’34 700w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 29 ’34 


Fiction 


SAYERS, DOROTHY LEIGH (MRS ATHER- 
TON FLEMING). Nine tailors. 33ip $2 Har- 
court [7s 6d Gollancz] 


Detective story. 





‘“‘Here’s required reading for all and sundry 
—this means you. ‘The Nine Tailors’ is way 
up above even Miss Sayers’s very high average. 
This time she has risen nobly to the occasion 
with some fine heart-warming English, a posi- 
tively grand background, a most ingenious 
plot and whatever else you like in a Lord 
Peter Wimsey book.” Will Cuppy 

+ Books p18 Mr 25 '34 300w 
+ New Statesman & Nation 7:94 Ja 20 
34 260w 


Sat R of Lit 10:573 Mr 24 '34 700w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:581 Mr 24 '34 40w 


“Miss Sayers has now given us what we 
have long awaited. We have here a crime, 
indeed several crimes, and a mystery, indeed 


several mysteries. - But these are only 
accessories. The theme is built round a noble 
church in the fenland. Its great bells ring 
through it. They give a certain majesty to 
the tale. It grows, in their music, into 
tragedy.”’ 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p26 Ja 11 ’34 


Children’s Books 


PERKINS, LUCY (FITCH) (MRS. D. W. PER- 
KINS). Norwegian twins. 150p il $1.75 Hough- 


ton 
33-30559 
Eric and Elsa, the Norwegian twins, over- 
come their fears of nixes and trolls, and en- 
joy to the full the changing seasons on their 
father’s farm. Their most exciting adventure 
is taming a young wolf. For young readers. 


Booklist 30:186 F '34 4 
Books p24 N 12 ’33 210w 
“A new Twin book, simple enough for fourth 
grade reading, which though slight, is interest- 
ing and will be welcomed by young readers 
a ‘just love the Twin books’.’’ Helen Neigh- 
ors 
+ Library J 59:227 Mr 1 ’34 70w 


+ N Y Times pill F 18 '34 160w 


PETERSHAM, MRS MAUD (FULLER), and 
PETERSHAM, MISKA. Story book of things 
we use. unp il $2.50 Winston 

604 Dwellings—Juvenile literature. Cloth- 
ing and dress—Juvenile literature. Food— 
Juvenile literature, Transportation—Juvenile 
literature 34-187 


Tells in simple language the story of houses, 
clothes, food, and transportation, from ancient 
times to the present. Illustrations in color and 
in black and white. 


Booklist 30:224 Mr '34 
+ — Books p9 F 25 '34 550w 
+ N Y Times pil Mr 18 ’34 230w 

















(Continued from page 8) 

ican Mercury. That was followed by 
other articles which appeared in Har- 
pers, Scribner’s, the Outlook, The New 
Republic, and other magazines. In 1929 
his biographical portrait of Robinson 
Jeffers, the poet, was published; and 
in 1931 he published his first book, 
Dynamite. While he was in California 
he met Stella Sanders of New York 
and married her in 1931. 

In 1932 appeared his Laughing in the 
Jungle, the story of his experiences as 
an immigrant in America. In a post- 
script to this book he says: “I have no 
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complaint against America. I have come 
here for excitement and adventure. I 
have never been hungry for more than 
two days since I am here. I intend to 
remain here.” 

In 1932 the Guggenheim Foundation 
awarded him a year’s study abroad and, 
with Stella, his American wife, he visited 
his native home in Yugoslavia. The 
Native’s Return, published in February 
1934, and a Book-of-the-Month-Club 
selection, is the story of that visit. 

He is now thirty-five years old, and 


makes his home with his wife’s parents 
in New York. 
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Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 


Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 21st Street New York 












THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, S Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., just west of Empire State Bide. 
New York 

















A Scholarly Work of Historical Importance 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE REVOLU- 
TION FOR MEXICAN INDEPENDENCE 


By Lillian Estelle . D. 

“In this remarkably well written utilization of practically 
all the materials pertinent to her sub Miss Fisher sets 
forth the fundamental causes which led to the revolt of 
Mexico from Spain.’’—The Boston Transcript.+ 

bookstore 


A New Christmas Play for Your Library 
TIDINGS OF JOY 


by Elizabeth McFadden, author of “DOUBLE DOOR" (a 
hit of the last New York season), “WHY THE CHIMES 
RANG” (which has been played over 4800 times), etc. 

TIDINGS OF JOY was published in 1933. A story of to 
day’s young people, showing their fine spirit. For schools, 
churches, community groups, Boy and Girl Scout troops 
A logical play for raising = * ~ jaf work of 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
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McCLURG’S... 


Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 
Library Department:—proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street 


Chicago 
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LIBRARIANS 


These books will be of great value to petroleum refiners, chemists, 
petroleum technologists, research workers, chemical engineering 
students interested in the chemistry and refining of petroleum, 
manufacturing chemists using petroleum derivatives, and patent 
attorneys requiring a survey of patents on the subjects discussed. 


CHEMISTRY OF PETROLEUM DERIVATIVES. 


Carleton Ellis. ill 1285p. $18.00. 
text and reference book in 


carbons 
most complete up-to-date book on 
ject. The minor as well as the major 
which have occurred in the application of 
as @ raw material for the manufacture of 
products are treated broadly and thoroughly, from both 
a theoretical and practical standpoint. 


CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF 
CRACKING. A. N. Sachanen and M. D. 
Tilicheyev. Translated from the Russian by 
A. B. Boehtlingk, D. F. Brown and K. T. 


Steik. Ill. 389 p. $8.00. 4 description of prac- 
the of 


tically every process for petroleum 
and petroleum compounds, including the chemistry 





of cracking and the chemical SS of cracked 
compounds and for testing 
petroleum oils with respect to their prop- 


erties and their behavior 
t contribution. The 
is entirely new, and gives the results of the authors’ 
in hydrogenation, which supplements crack- 

ing and is closely related to it. 


in recracking is an im- 
final 


MOTOR FUELS, THEIR PRODUCTION AND 
TECHNOLOGY. Eugene H. Leslie. Ill. 681 p. 


$11.000. of interest not only to refinery engineers 
and research men, but also to automotive engineers 
and anyone connected with the production and utiliza- 
tion of motor fuels. 


CHEMICAL REFINING OF PETROLEUM. 
Valadimir A. Kalichevsky and Bert Allen 
Stagner. il. 448 p- $7.00. A single volume 


presenting a comprehensive and practical discussion 
of the use and effects of the various chemicals and 
reagents in refining and modifying petroleum and its 
products. An extraordinarily complete bibliography 
and patent references are given, which will facilitate 
research in the original literature. 


INDUSTRIALIZED RUSSIA. Alcan Hirsch. Ill. 


310 p. $3.00. a scientific presentation and ex- 
planation of pertinent facts about the present status 
of Russia’s basic industries: iron and steel, chemical, 
fuel, petroleum, transportation, machinery, agricul- 
ture, etc. The evolution of present-day Russian in- 
dustry, business, government, finance, law, living con- 
ditions, education, religion, etc. Written since the 
recognition of Soviet Russia by the United States, 
this book is strictly up-to-date, even to inclusion 
of the details of the second ‘Five-Year Plan.” 





LUBRICATING GREASES. E. N. Klemgard. 


198 p. $5.50. a book of practical and scien 
data on the manufacture and of lubricating 
greases, c. the chemical many 


d processes for the manufacture of 


greases. 


NONBENZENOID HYDROCARBONS.  Ben- 


jamin T. Brooks. 612 p. $9.00. covers a depart- 
ment of organic chemistry of interest not only to 
Petroleum technologists but to organic gen- 
erally, that has been previously neglected in the 
literature. 


THE CATALYTIC OXIDATION OF ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS IN THE VAPOR PHASE. 


L. F. Marek and D. A. Hahn. Ill. 486 p. § $9.00. 
yy vapor phase oxidation has long been 
ethanol. 


in the dation of m The vapor phase - 
tion of ———- hydrocarbons made available cheap 
phthalic anhydride, synthetic aquinone, ry) 
maleic, malic d succinic acids, chloride free ben- 
zaldehyde and benzoic acid, etc. oils 
oxidation is new chemical materials. It re- 
views the subject of surface combustion, delves into 
the combustion of motor fuels and 


much 
on catalytic decomposition and epathenis of aliphatic 


compounds. 


PYROLYSIS OF CARBON COMPOUNDS. 


Charles Dewitt Hurd. Ill. 807p. $9.50. 
The first and only book in any language to present 
rationally and critically the behavior toward heat of 
all types of organic compounds. Valuable as the book 
is for the advanced student of general organic chem- 
istry it is also widely consulted in connection with 
physical chemical studies in ‘kinetics and with indus- 
trial problems. A study of the 
to appreciate more fully 
vances which are being made 
chemistry. In addition, the book deals with aro- 
matics, heterocyclics, organic nitrogen compounds, 
metallo-organic compounds, polymerization, rearrange- 
ments and reaction m 


contents enables one 
the steady and intricate ad- 
in modern aliphatic 


RECOVERY OF GASOLINE FROM NATURAL 


GAS. George A. Burrell. Ill. 600 p. $7.50. 
Covers the subject thoroughly from the chemical en- 
gineering and economic aspects with complete details 
as to the equipment employed in the industry. 


SHALE OIL. Ralph H. McKee. Ill. 326 p. $4.50. 
Aided by several expert collaborators, Dr. McKee has 
brought together such information as will give the 
reader a correct view of the shale oil industry and the 
lines along which future development may be 


THE CHEMICAL CATALOG COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York, U. S. A. 
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Anne Carroll Moore 


Autobiographical sketch* of Anne 


Carroll Maore: 


WAS born on July 12, 1871, in the 

village of Limerick, York County, 
Maine. Limerick was and still is ten 
miles from a railroad in the heart of the 
Ossipee Valley. 


The White Mountains may be clearly 
seen from the bare hill top from which 
I first looked out over the world. The 
Atlantic Ocean lies out of sight twenty- 
five miles away. 

My father, Luther S. Moore, was a 
lawyer and a pioneer among agricultural 
leaders of his native State. He was one 
of the first trustees of the State Agri- 
cultural College, which later became the 
University of Maine. 


Within three miles of the farm on 
which he grew up my father bought a 
vast alder swamp and proceeded to re- 
claim it. He first built a stone drain 
thru the land, bringing the first foreign 
labor into the region to accomplish it. 
He then built a spacious house and 
barns, miles of stone walls, planted trees 
and orchards and created a beautiful 
old world garden protected by a wind- 
break of tall pine trees. 

There was everything and more on 
the place to enlarge the vision and im- 
press the mind of a growing boy or girl, 
and my seven brothers and I derived no 
small part of our education for life in 
any community from our spacious home 
environment, freedom to go and come, 
and early participation in the varied 
social life of a self-contained village in 
which lived every kind of character. I 
cannot remember ever feeling bored or 
at a loss for things to do, places to go 
or interesting people to know. 

From the age of ten until I graduated 
at seventeen I attended Limerick Acad- 
emy. I had men exclusively as teachers 
during these years and big boys from 
outlying farms mingled in classes with 
girls and boys my own age. 

School was always an intensely social 
experience to me. I did my real study 
at home and spent school hours “listen- 


ANNE CARROLL MOORE 


ing in” on recitations, reading French, 
Latin, or English with one or more con- 
genial spirits, exchanging political views, 
or planning dramatic entertainments. 
These entertainments marked the high 
tide of personal achievement of the 
school year. They were entered upon 
and carried out with gusto and a strong 
sense of responsibility for providing 
genuine entertainment in a town hall 
packed with the most critical of audi- 
ences. 

After graduating from Limerick Acad- 
emy I spent two years at Bradford 
(Massachusetts) Academy from which 
I was graduated in 1891. Here I had 
women only as teachers and met girls 
from all parts of the country whose 
mothers and grandmothers had gone to 
school there. It was a puzzle to know 
what to do on leaving Bradford in the 
'90’s if one did not want to teach or 
become a missionary. I did not want 
to do either. I finally determined to 
“read law” with my father as two of 
my brothers had done. My father’s 
sudden death put an end to a plan we 
had already entered upon with mutual 
pleasure and anticipation. 

(Continued on page 60) 


* Abridged from the sketch that appears in Tue Junior Boox or AUTHors, 
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TEs FINEST LIST OF 
LOTHROP JUVENILES 


BVEIR PUBLISHED 
For Children From 4 Years to 8 


BOBBY GOES RIDING by Dorothy Walter Baruch 
16 double-page full color illustrations by Esther Brann. 
October 19 


An “experience” story of adventures in 
transportation. 4 years to 7. 


THE THREE BEARS: A Ponty, Story Text by Miriam Kallen 
14 full-page illustrations in full color by Beatrice Dvilnsky 
September 20 

The beloved old story, presented in set- 

tings familiar to the child. 4 years to 7. 


P-PENNY AND HIS LITTLE RED CART 
by Amy Wentworth Stone 
6 full-page illustrations in color, many wp je and text illus- 
trations in black and white by Hildegard Woodward $2.00 
The enchanting story of little Pele 
Penniman, called “P-PENNY”—an 
how he saved to buy Mother a birthday 
present. 5 years to 8. 


For Children From 8 Years to 13 


OUR PLANET THE EARTH: Then And Now 5y Lillian Rifkin 
28 full-page and numerous text illustrations in black and white 
by Kurt Wiese. October 19 

A picture book geology of the earth from 

its earliest days to the present, including 

the story of Man’s evolution. 8 years to 11. 
LONDONDERRY HEIR by Rosamond Newton 
16 illustrations in black and white by John Goss. October 19 $1.50 

Mystery story of an American college 

girl, set in the historic English town of 

Salisbury. Girls 11 to 13. 


For Children and Adults 


THE BOOK OF PUPPETS 
by Helen Perrine Munger and Annie Lee Elder 
30 full-page illustrations in black and white by J. B. Van 
Rossum-Shiffer. September 20 
A handbook covering all phases of con- 
struction—hand-puppets, settings, stage— 
and six original plays. 


Rook LOTHROP 
PUPPETS Gaus ay 147-2 ree 


126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 
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Ralph Henry Barbour 


Autobiographical sketch* of Ralph 
Henry Barbour: 

WAS born in Cambridge, Massa- 

chusetts, November 13, 1870. My 
father, James Henry Barbour, was of 
Colonial and Revolutionary stock, his 
forebears having been, I gather, an ex- 
tremely Puritanical lot with morbid con- 
sciences, painfully honest, and opposed 
to all frivolities of the flesh or spirit. 
Those qualities, however, waned some- 
where short of me. 

My mother was Elizabeth Middleton 
Morgan, whose parents arrived from 
Derbyshire, England, just in time for 
her to be born in Massachusetts. She 
was a painter of considerable talent and 
that fact provided a distinctly artistic 
atmosphere for my boyhood. I was 
educated in the public schools of Cam- 
bridge, the New Church School at Wal- 
tham, and the Highland Military Acad- 
emy at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

At about the age of seventeen, in 
spite of earlier inclination to become an 
artist, I broke out with rhymes and jests 
which, over the nom de plume of Rich- 
ard Stillman Powell, were published in 
such flippant journals as Life, Puck, and 
Truth, and convinced me that it would 
be a waste of time and opportunity to 
bother further with an education when 
editors’ checks were so astoundingly 
easy to obtain. My mother, however— 
my father had died when I was twelve— 
was dubious of verse-writing as a life’s 
occupation and I consented to try real 
work and so condescendingly accepted 
a position as reporter on a Boston even- 
ing paper. 

Six months later, having been dis- 
charged for cause, I went to Denver, 
Colorado, and for several years found 
employment on the papers there. Again 
out of a job, I yearned for the open 
spaces and found them in the Grand 
Valley in western Colorado. I ranched 
there four years, at odd times pounding 
out short stories on a decrepit typewriter. 
Back in Denver, and at work on the 
Times, I collaborated with a brother 
newspaper man, L. H. Bickford, and 
produced my part of a first book. 





RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Subsequently I went to Chicago and 
read copy on the Jnter-Ocean; and from 
there to Philadelphia. In the latter city, 
at the age of twenty-eight, I finally suc 
ceeded in tearing myself away from 
newspapers, ending a career in which I 
had variously served as leg-man, court 
reporter, literary editor, columnist, cor- 
respondent, rewrite man, cartoonist, and 
city editor. 

My release was largely fortuitous, for 
it happened that a story of mine for 
boys published in St. Nicholas Magazine 
caught the attention of Ripley Hitch- 
cock, literary adviser for D. Appleton 
& Company. It was Ripley Hitchcock 
who had seen possibilities in Edward 
Noyes Westcott’s David Harum, after 
the manuscript had been declined by a 
dozen others, and it was Ripley Hitch- 
cock who thought he saw possibilities in 
a doubting and timorous young man 
named Barbour. The immediate result 
of our meeting in the old building on 
Fifth Avenue was The Half-Back (pub- 
lished 1899) which, well received then, 
is now, after thirty-five years, still sell- 
ing. 

Some one-hundred-and-forty other 
books have followed that, all but a score 
or so stories for boys; or boys and girls 

(Continued on page 60) 


* Abridged from the sketch that appears in Tue Junrton Book or AUTHors. 
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THEORY & 


E: LI N PRACTICE 


By HAROLD S. BROWN 
144 Pages—60 Illustrations. Self-instructive. 
Practice files are in the book. 
$2.50 Discount to libraries. Patented in 1933. 
651.5 Files and filing (Documents.) 


YOUR PATRONS WILL BE GRATEFUL 
TO YOU FOR THE USE OF THIS BOOK 


“This is a carefully planned text on filing, 
enriched by an abundance of illustrated ma- 
terial.’"—Quarterly Journal—Institute of In- 
struction, Rhode Island. 


“A distinct contribution in its field.”—State 
Supt. of Education, Kentucky. 


“I regard it a book of merit.”—State Supt. 
of Education, Utah. 


“Tt is very comprehensive and complete.”— 
State Supt. of Education, Missouri. 


“A practical and wonderfully lucid and up- 
to-date exposition of the theory of filing—this 
neat little volume will be of incalculable help.” 
—The Catholic Tribune, Missouri. 


“I have looked over this book and think it 
one of the best of its kind I have seen. It 
has my approval.’”’—State Supt. of Education, 
West Virginia. 


Published by 
N. E. H. HUBBARD & COMPANY 
150 Nassau Street New York City 


You will find this book constantly out 
rendering valuable service to your patrons. 
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No elderly reader will want 
to miss the inspiration and 
general wisdom of 


The Youth of 
Old Age 


by “The Youthful Octogenar- 
ian,’ Dr. Johnson Brigham, 
Iowa State Librarian for 
thirty-six years. See A.L.A. 
Booklist, September, p. 19, and 
Who’s Who in Library Serv- 
tcé. 


ORDER FOR YOUR 
LIBRARY TODAY 


Price $2.50 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 Summer Street Boston 














There Is A 
REASON 


- « « why LIBRARIANS 


in increasing numbers are subscribing 
to The American Magazine of ART... .. 


The reason is simple: Librarians 
want the best there is for their 
readers, naturally. The Magazine 
of ART is America’s most im- 
portant art monthly—and one of 
the finest magazines published 
today. 


And with an interest in art stead- 
ily growing, men and women 
everywhere are turning to the 
Magazine of ART to keep them in- 
formed, up-to-the-minute——and to 
give them the background they need 
for a better appreciation. 


They enjoy the many beautiful illus- 
trations in the Magazine of ART— 
each of which, as nearly as it is 
humanly possible to make it, is a 
perfect reproduction of the original. 
In the first seven issues of this year 
alone, there are 370 in halftone, 8 in 
full color. 


The articles are easy-to-read, easy- 
to-understand. Everything in the 
Magazine of ART has the critical 
approval of a strict editorial staff— 
and twelve Advisory Editors, each 
an authority. 


Give your readers the best. They 
will appreciate your thoughtfulness 
and courtesy. You can depend on 
that. 


Let us start your subscription 
right away. You can pay later. And 
the price to you will be only $3.34 
a year—list price less a special 33 1/3 
percent discount. Send your order 
now. 


The 


American Federation of Arts 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Anne Carroll Moore 
(Continued from page 54) 


For a period of four years; during 
which time I inherited the care of two 
children between the ages of four and 
nine years, I was completely absorbed 
by family obligations. When these re- 
sponsibilities were lifted I felt the need 
of constructive training of some kind 
and I entered the Library School of 
Pratt Institute, from which I was grad- 
uated in 1896. 

During that year I discovered and 
fell in love with the city of New York 
altho I confidently hoped to be a pioneer 
in traveling library work in the State 
of Maine. I corresponded with the State 
Librarian and the State Superintendent 
of Education and accepted without hesi- 
tation a proposal of the latter to give a 
course of daily lectures on Library 
Methods of Study to teachers of ele- 
mentary schools at a Summer School 
held at Saco, Maine. In conjunction 
with these lectures I opened the Library 
of Thornton Academy and invited the 
teachers to come and discuss their prob- 
lems with me. This was an innovation 
and prophetic of future experience in 
demonstrating that essential library and 
school problems concerned with books 
are the same in Maine, New York, 
Iowa, Utah, and other states. 

I have held only two library positions, 
that of Children’s Librarian of the Pratt 
Institute Free Library from 1896 to 
1906 and that of Supervisor of Work 
with Children in the New York Public 
Library from 1906. In neither position 
have I had a predecessor. 

I still thrill to the season’s output of 
new books when called upon to make a 
selection for the Atlantic Monthly and 
I never tire of watching in library or 
bookshop a boy or girl discovering for 
himself or herself the book which is his 
or hers for the moment. 

I have crossed the seas to visit chil- 
dren’s libraries in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, England, France, Belgium, 
and Holland, but I always come back to 
New York as my own place. It is a 
romantic and a never ending adventure 
to share the reading of boys and girls 
of many races in the life of a great 
cosmopolitan city. 


Ralph Henry Barbour 
(Continued from page 58) 


if you like. It has required fourteen 
publishers to cope with that production, 
altho the D. Appleton-Century Company 
is responsible for the bulk of it. I have, 
too, contributed at least my share of 
short stories to the magazines; most ot 
them for the younger generation—-since, 
having accustomed myself to viewing 
life from the juvenile point, I find it 
difficult to see it from the grown-ups 
angle. I live in Tampa, Florida, and 
am happily married to a lady who cor- 
rects my spelling, reads my proofs, beats 
me at tennis, and doesn’t mind it when 
I tramp sand into the house. 

Altho, at the age of sixty-four as this 
is written, I seem to have arrived at 
nowhere in particular, the journey has 
been on the whole very pleasant. Per- 
haps if I could make it again I’d choose 
a different and more lucrative route, but 
—well, I don’t know. Maybe not. After 
all it has been a lot of fun. 

ee 


Ralph Henry Barbour has been called 
“the dean of sport story writers for 
boys.” His books have been favorites 
with two generations of growing Ameri- 
cans, and at the present writing are be- 
ginning to be read by a third. The 
Half-Back alone averaged a printing a 
year for more than thirty years and is 
still in steady demand—a truly remark- 
able testimonial to the book’s popularity 
when the changes in manners and cus- 
toms that occurred within the time are 
considered. As one writer has pointed 
out, “Football, as it was played when 
The Half-Back was written, would 
scarcely be recognized if seen today. 
And yet, so fundamentally attuned to boy 
life and the boy heart is this tale of 
school activities and athletics that the 
reader, his interest compelled, brushes 
aside the elements of time and the game 
regulations of yesterday.” 

Barbour was once asked to select his 
ten favorite books of the many he has 
written. In addition to those named in 
the heading of this sketch, he chose 
Weatherby’s Inning, Metapom’s Hos- 
tage, The Turner Twins, Spaniard’s 
Cave, Left-End Edwards, and The Win- 
ning Year. 
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NEWS - WEEK 


The Illustrated News Magazine 


A valuable reference, a week by week 
story of world events. 


News-WeEEK presents the signifi- 
cant news of the world. It is a 
living history of to-day, with enough 
of yesterday to fit to-morrow’s think- 
ing. News, thoroughly reported, is 
vitalized and clarified by research 
and checking; visualized by photo- 
graphs taken at the centers of world 
activity. 


News-WEEK, printed on the fastest 
schedule of any news-magazine brings 
you later news earlier, yet at a lower 
price than any similar publication. 
Ten cents a copy—four dollars a year 
—a saving of one dollar and twenty 
cents. Two years—six dollars or two 
subscriptions for one year—six dollars, 
a saving of $4.40 over the single copy 
price. 


Order direct or through your agent. 


NEWS-WEEK 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 


Completely indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 








| Sample Copy on Request 
——— 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


should reference shelves of every library. 

WHY THE CHIMES RANG by Elizabeth McFadden, author 

of “DOUBLE DOOR” (a hit of the last New York season.) 

a ll “the ~~ standby.” Played over 
French and Hungarian. 

fiDINGS” OF ra0v. by Bitzabeth McFadden. New, 1933. 

Timely plea for ¢c ty in present unemployment crisis. 


Price 35 cents each Royalty: $5. for each performance. 


Wi 4 
Samuel French, Inc. {31 Wrh st bee Anson 


“OUR UNITED STATES” 


By Ernest C. Moses 
Long a Student of American History 
Featuring the little known “Story of the Great 











Seal.” Valuable References. Pictures, Con- 
stitution. Handsomely bound. 

Postpaid $1.50 less 33 1/3% 
Clark-Sprague Company, 1901 Locust St. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
A Real Contribution to Current resnse Thought 


of Alarm 

THE NEW BASTILLE = cra Roorenension 
By Mordecai lethoc Fruchs 

Keonomic planning and fascism do not even have, like 

other schools of social refurm, the merit of resting on a 

philosophy that has ripened by battling through a period 

of controversial thought. 
phenomena. 





They are spontaneous, strange 


“Mr. Fruchs has an wnusually eager -and independent 
mind.”’—The Pittsburgh Press. 
From Your Bookstore $2.50 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 








OF THE YEAR 


an annual volume of 3,000 of the Best 
English publications selected by a panel 
of more than fifty of the highest 
authorities on the various subjects; 
classified on straight Dewey Decimal 
lines and annotated. This is an elab- 
oration of “Best Books of the Month” 
in The Librarian and Book WV’orld and 
Curator. This monthly selection is in- 
tended for librarians, but the yearly 
volume is 


THE NEW VOLUME.... 
BEST BOOKS 


for Librarians 
ONLY 


But for the 
Intelligent Public 


AND 


The Book Trade 


It is one of the most useful and valu- 
able books of reference for book choos- 


ing. 
To regular subscribers, 12/6 per 
annum 


Not intended 


1929—1930—I931—-1932 published; 
1933 in preparation for early publication 


“THE LIBRARIAN” 


Lodgewood, Gravesend, England. 
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To be Published October 15 
260 Biographies and Autobiographies 


260 PHOTOGRAPHS Price $4.00 
and PORTRAITS ($3.25 to Libraries) 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 950 University Ave., N. Y. 
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